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‘Tis now eighteen months since your 
present editor has had the responsibili- 
ty for O_p-Time New ENGLAND. 

Work has been delightful because of the 
magazine’s content, and the feeling that 
it is something to be handed among 
friends. Studying old issues impresses one 
by the variety of subjects and research 
which its pages hold. The magazine, pri- 
vately published by the Society, is written 
by and for the members, whose interest 
and erudition, lying among antiquarian 
subjects, present a challenge for histori- 
cal accuracy both to authors and editor. 
The creation of the Society’s members, it 
is therefore helpful that so many of them 
feel for the magazine an avuncular con- 
cern and aftection. 

Recently, much has been accomplished 
toward strengthening literary and _ re- 
search resources of Otp-TImMe New 
ENGLAND, and in easing technical proc- 
esses of publication. Most has been 
achieved in assuring continuity, by ar- 
ranging results of these procedures for 
editorial successors to find their data and 
tools ready-to-hand., 

Ata meeting last summer, your editor, 
Mr. Anthoensen, and others decided up- 
on simplification of format. Detailed pub- 
lication schedules established have been 
adhered to, in spite of time out for struc- 
tural demands of the houses. We hope 
readers have enjoyed receiving Issues on 
time. 

The Society being scattered, an edi- 
torial page has been designated for Head- 
quarters news. Chimney Corner is de- 
signed to contain short items from mem- 
bers, and more of hearsay and folklore 
than is suited to longer articles. 

A feeling of participation among mem- 
ber-readers has been sought; and to main- 
tain the distinction of scholarliness which 
is traditional to O_Lp- TIME New ENG- 
LAND, to facilitate the work of contribu- 
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tors, and to add reference value to the 
magazine, standard forms for footnotes 
and bibliography have been adopted and 
are available to authors. Oup-TIME 
New ENGLAND offers an opportunity for 
fledglings in research to try out their 
wings. 

Much work will show results only in 
the future: plans for articles and corre- 
spondence with potential authors will in- 
crease our harvest of useful material. But 
we still want to offer more pictures and 
more pages, and wonder whether annual 
reports, index, and catalogue of houses 
should not form separate leaflets. 

Our limited budget creates a self-de- 
stroying cycle which can be corrected on- 
ly by more copy. We need articles which 
represent authenticated original research. 
Glad to receive such work from mem- 
bers or non-members of the Society, we 
regret that we cannot pay them, and 
unless the content of the magazine al- 
ready shows scholarly standards, unim- 
bursed authors, to whom research has 
been expensive—particularly outsiders 
with no urge to give away what can be 
sold—are not going to want their work to 
appear here. 

Ortp- Time New ENGLAND’s charac- 
ter is therefore the constant responsibili- 
ty of the members; it will be just as valid 
and readable as they make it. This is 
important, because in this country it 1s 
unique, and as a means of bringing to 
non-members the aims and achievements 
of the Society, its potential usefulness is 
great. 

Your editor has enjoyed working as 
far as possible toward the solution of these 
problems and hopes that her efforts will 
show increasing results. 

And now to readers of OL_p-TIME 
New ENGLAND she says: “Hail and fare- 
well!” 
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Village E’nterpri Se 


By G.G. 


OR most of the nineteenth century 
there prospered in West Roxbury a 
leather-dressing, sheepskin, wool- 
scouring, and wool-combing industry that 
was an important dependence of the com- 
munity, West Roxbury itself was succes- 
sively a part of Roxbury, a part of the 
Town of West Roxbury (1851), and 
still later the outward sector of an outly- 
ing ward of the City of Boston (1874). 
It was “‘in the country” 
diers in the Civil Wa 
roes of a Country 


: its honored sol- 
““He- 


rr rh) : 
Town’; and ove) 


r were called 


narrow dirt roads that are broad 
concrete avenues were drawn supplies to 
keep in operation the two plants known 


as Billings = - 


now 


factories. 

It was in the Billings Blue Hill 
‘Tavern in Milton that Joseph, Ebenezer 
(1719-1766), Joseph (1755-1809), 
and Ebenezer (1796-1837 )—grandfa- 
ther, father, brother, and nephew—won 
compliments for the “‘elegant boarding- 
house and fruit gardens” they kept, but 
Benjamin Billings (1765-1829), a third 
son, began trying his hand at “‘leather- 
dressing and breeches making” in West 


Roxbury on the Old County Road. Dur- 


ing precisely what year Benjamin set up 
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his modest tanning shop seems unknown, 
but there is record of his marriage in 
1790 to Susanna Weld, daughter of Da- 
vid and Sarah (Davis) Weld of West 
Roxbury; and David Weld was owner 
of hundreds of acres, perhaps two-thirds 
woodland, 
astringent 


from which could come the 
bark Benjamin needed for 
soaking his calfskins and goatskins. 

The second son of the tavern-keeper 
was Lemuel (1757-1842), a soldier in 
the Revolution, who had settled in West 
Roxbury when marrying, in 1781, Han- 
nah Whiting, daughter 1 land- 
owner. Lemuel had probably eli estab- 


also of 


lished several years before Benjamin be- 

gan looking for trade on the opposite side 
of the str ageling village street. In buying 
land Lemuel 
“hatter” and Benjamin was styled ‘ 


. " . . >] 
er-dresser, 


described as 
‘leath- 
but in 1797 we find record 
“Gen- 
**Pelt- 


was usually 


of a deed from Lemuel Billings; 
tleman,” to Benjamin Billings, 
monger.” 

In those early years the two brothers 
probably shared the household form of 
industrial activity that still persisted. Sew- 
ing, the spinning wheel, the hand loom, 


and rough carding tools were used; mon- 
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ey was cheap or of no value; the right to 
sow grain and hill corn was not to be 
discounted ; what self-reliant people 
couldn’t supply they did without; and it 
was only as the postwar years receded 
that the interests of the people seemed in 
firmer grasp. 1790 was described as a 
vear “as plenty... for all the fruits of 
the Earth, and the Necessarys of life ; as 
ever we do know.” 

The slide lathe, cylinders covered with 
intricate leather and wire cards for sep- 
arating, straightening, and arranging 
fibres of cotton or wool, and other de- 
vices encouraging the use of machines 
followed in quick succession. In his shop 
on the County Road, now Centre Street, 
the “Post Road toward Providence,” in- 
cluding what is now Walter Street and 
a part of South Street, Benjamin Billings 
continued dressing leather and making 
breeches. As early as 17 94 he bought 
land, as Norfolk deeds testify, and it 1s 
clear his business grew apace and he 
gathered in some of the hard dollars the 
new Federalist government was featur- 
ing. Benjamin Bussey’s Dedham Woolen 
Mills went into operation on Mother 
Brook. As a maker of hats, “good felt 
hats,” Lemuel Billings did not acquire 
means to the same degree as his brother 
Benjamin and as did Benjamin Bussey 
(1759-1842), but his grandson, Robert 
Charles Billings (1819-1899), got to be 
three times a millionaire in the textile 
business, and, like Bussey, a benefactor of 
public institutions. The business of Ben- 
jamin Billings went beyond tanning 
skins of calves, sheep, and goats and mak- 
ing them into breeches, mittens, and 
gloves; he began dealing in wool, and he 
extended his purchases of land on or near 
the Post Road, meadows by Charles 
River, up the “Lane to Muddy Pond 
| Bellevue] Hill,” and in other direc- 
tions. From his shop at the turn of the 





road he could see either way considerabk 
distances. Droves of cattle or herds of 
sheep from Dover and Medfield had thei 
interest for him, and his tasks grew both 
in supply and in distribution. Prudent, 
public-spirited, a good Federalist, he had 
the high regard of his townsmen. He was 
treasurer of the Westerly school district; 
as the old deeds Say, the “‘district com- 
monly called Spring Street.” ‘There has 
been confusion between the name of thi 
district and the name of the way from 
Centre Street to the Dedham line; but 
In Norfolk deeds there is no enigma: a (™ 
land Road” the highway was called, and 
not “Spring Street” until 1825, unless 
the portion south of Baker Street, then in 
Dedham, was called “Spring Street” 
somewhat earlier.’ 

The use of highways one hundred and 
hfty years ago must have been trying, to 
put it mildly. The roads skirted the hills 
and avoided meadows; there had to be 
watering places; and there were deep, 
miry ruts, and quagmires, dust, and fro- 
zen tracks in season. Consider the Coun- 
ty Road aS an avenue of supply, to or 
from Boston and other distributing points 
north and east. A yoke of oxen, often 
several yoke, perhaps with a horse to 
lead, would bring granite, brick, casks or 
hogsheads of whale oil, molasses, lime, 
bales of wool, the huge iron kettles that 
Billings would need, and other weighty 
supplies. ‘The County Road held to a 
meandering course, a course that for 
twisting and turning could be surpassed 
only by the serpentine river Charles. 
Rough roads may have been a reason for 

‘The Roxbury Directory for 1848 gives 
residences of three well-Known West Roxbury 
gentlemen as on Spring Street when we know 
positively the three lived on Centre Street; and 
this helps account for the error in Francis S. 
Drake’s The Town of Roxbury, Boston, 1878, 
naming Benjamin Billings on the “N.” side of 
Spring Street. 
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taking blasphemy off the list of capital 
crimes! After 1800 the towns gave more 
money to roads; there was put through, 
for instance, the Dedham ‘Turnpike, now 
Washington Street, then known also as 
the ‘Dedham and Bristol Road.” As late 


as January 9, 1867, after a very heavy 
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seph put up the sheepskin factory at the 
Dedham end on the upriver side. 

It must have been put there for its ac- 
cess to water for scouring, and through 
the great kindness of Dr. Arthur M. 
Worthington of Dedham a date can be 
set for its disappearance. The building 





FACTORY BUILDINGS OF JOSEPH H. BILLINGS & CO. 
CENTER STREET, WEST ROXBURY 


Photograph courtesy of West Roxbury Historical Society 


snowstorm, ox teams worked to break 
out Centre Street. 

When Benjamin Billings died in 1829, 
his youngest son, Joseph Henry (1809- 
1574), must have seemed the more like- 
ly to carry on a business that had pros- 
pered; but Joseph was not yet twenty- 
one, and it is possible that Ebenezer 
(1805-1860), who was unmarried and 
lived later with two sisters, could help 
span the gap until Joseph was ready to ex- 
pand. And expand he did! Dedham built 
the new four-arch bridge in 1841, and 
not long thereafter we may assume Jo- 





was near the river end of Bridge Street, 
Dedham; it was burned on March 12, 
1884, and there is notice of the fire in the 
Dedham Transcript issue of three days 
later. I recall seeing the charred tops of 
piling that in 1886 remained in the riv- 
er. John $. Mackintosh, a survivor of 
Joseph H. Billings & Co., was named as 
the owner, but John Capen & Co. were 
actually the firm then engaged in wool- 
scouring. It seems probable that in the 
eighteen-forties the aroma of sheepskin 
was a further inducement to install the 


washing, drying, and curing processes at 





MAP SHOWING SITES OF BILLINGS 
FACTORIES 


a location well removed from the village, 
but it is probable, teo, the ditches in 
Billings Field, dug carefully on straight 
lines and at right angtes, served similarly 
a Billings objectin 2. 

Billings got carding machines, and in 
a few years he had a wool-combing enter- 
prise that compared with others in the 
Boston. 
Centre Street from his house was precise- 


vicinity of Diagonally across 


ly the site for such a plant: a long, 


nar- 
row strip between Lagrange Street and 
the old burial ground. As early as 1839 
Billings had built a large barn, 80 by 40 


feet, in the rear of his house; and while 
" 
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in the newspapers in 1891 the factory 
buildings were stated to have been stand- 
ing for sixty years, there seems nothing to 
substantiate construction at so early a 
date. In 1845 Billings began buying land 
afterwards occupied by the factories, but 
what year they were built seems un- 
known. It is certain, however, that by 
1850 Billings was firmly established in 
wool-combing and wool-pulling on an 
industrial scale, that he was also engaged 
in preparing sheepskins, and that the aus- 
pices were favorable. 

Everything about Benjamin and Jo- 
seph H. Billings speaks of solidity, from 
their homestead, the granite gateposts, the 
carefully mounted cistern in the rear, to 
the masonry tomb in the burying ground. 
They were cooperative and good citizens, 
loyal to the parish church and devoted to 
the town. Joseph H. Billings was a close 
friend of ‘Theodore Parker, his minister 
and near.neighbor. The office of assistant 
engineer of the fire-fighting company 
was not above his acceptance, and thers 
were impressive tributes to his high stand- 
ing I heard as a boy. 

The years following the Andrew Jack- 
Son era were called the “golden age Ol 
business.’ In 1846 Roxbury had been 
like the 


owned by 


granted a city charter; tracts 


Williams 


(seorge R. Russel] and IK rancis (5. Shaw 


Karm and_ land 


were being developed for suburban 
homes; the railroad was completed by 
1850; a considerable number of imm- 
vrants had settled along Baker Street and 
south of Cass Street, they having gone to 
West Roxbury beginning in 1845 to meet 
the demand for labor on the West Rox- 
bury Branch Railroad; and there was a 
labor supply for factories with no thought 
for a forty-hour week. A young man, 
Charles G. Mackintosh (1823-1908), 
went from Canton, Massachusetts, to 


work with Billings and later to become a 
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FACTORY BUILDINGS OF JOSEPH H. BILLINGS & CO. 
CENTER STREET, WEST ROXBURY 


Photograph courtesy of West Roxbury Historical Society 


partner, and by 1850 Mackintosh had set 
up his home across Lagrange Street, was 
amember that year of the Roxbury Com- 
mon Council, and gave close eye to the 
wool-combing business until about 1882. 
At some Stage, before ISSO, were built 
the two four-and-a-half floor wooden 
buildings, one in the rear of the other, 60 
by 100 feet and 8o by 40 feet, respective- 
ly, that housed carding, pulling, and oth- 
er Wool-treating machines that must have 
seemed modern at the time. ‘Uhere was 
also a wooden building, 45 by 25 feet, 
between the other two but connected 
with them, where boiler and engine fur- 
nished power. By 1891 this smaller build- 
ing between had been covered with cor- 


ruvated iron. 


Through the years 1850 to 1883 the 
road followed by this wool-combing bus- 
iness seems to have been well paved, but 
the time came when competition from 
larger plants, in Lawrence, for example, 
made the future less secure, especially af- 
ter Billings died. If you came to select, it 
was not an enterprise you would put in 
the first ten, but it was so peculiarly the 
focus of a country village, it deserves a 
place in recounting the industrial resolu- 
tion of exceptional men. 

Conclusion 1s soon reached. By ISS4 
a dyer had begun changing the Billings 
factory into a dyehouse with emphasis up- 
on umbrella covers, knitted goods, and 
hosiery. [he former home of Joseph H. 
Billings was flanked by a large sign, 
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“Home of the Stallion ‘Northcote’ ”’; 
the attractive former home of Ann Bill- 
ings was occupied by Samuel Bradford 
Dana (1835-1911), her nephew; and 
both mansions were eventually pulled 
down to make room for a row of retail 
stores. On a wintry day, March 4, 1891, 
the factory whistle blew distress blasts di- 
rectly after work had begun at the end of 
the noon rest. ‘Two feet of Snow were on 
the ground, and fire apparatus had difh- 
culty reaching the blaze. Io those who 
saw the conflagration, now nearly sixty 
years azo, the recollection 1S vivid, A 


kerosene stove had exploded, and three 
large buildings, together reaching well 
toward the railroad from Centre Street, 
burst into flame. The accumulated oil 
and grease, the quantities of naphtha and 
other inflammable compounds, gave no 
hope for saving any of it; the sixty oper- 
atives managed to get out, some on only 
a narrow margin; and by two-thirty 


there was not an upright standing; there 


remained only a tangle of brick and iron. 
It was a solemn and impressive end to a 
village enterprise to which we like to be- 
lieve several men had given their best. 














O'T’ so long ago, the demands of 

life were too pressing and inces- 

sant to allow for time to be spent 
on frivolities, such as dancing and eve- 
ning parties, save in the fall after the har- 
vests were in and the heavy work of 
woods and field over until the following 
spring. Today, in an age that sets time 
and season at naught, the above is no 
longer true, and festivities may be en- 
joved whenever anybody feels in the 
proper mood. In the light of the above, 
it may be interesting to turn to two 
young men and see what they have to tell 
us in regard.to parties and dancing in this 
general part of the world’ at a time just 
after the Revolution. Our first is a young 
English merchant, Robert Hunter, Jr., 
by name, who had been sent over here by 
his father in the year 1785 in the hope of 
picking up trade contacts broken by the 
recent war, and of being able to resume 
some of them and to collect on past in- 
debtedness. Young Hunter, hardly twen- 
ty-one, was e\ idently aman of good back- 
ground and education. It was a time 
when many were still bitter at the Eng- 
lish and had due cause to dislike anybody, 
from that country on sight. The fact that 
Hunter could and did enjoy himself as he 
traveled is ample evidence of the gracious- 
ness of his personality and of his ability at 
getting along in the world. It happened 
that on a Thursday, October 20, in that 
vear 1755, we find him riding from 
Stamford, Connecticut, to New Haven 
on business and where, once he had ar- 
rived, he had the fortune of attending an 
Assembly. But let us turn to our text and 
allow him to tell us about the adventure 
in his own words:' 
“By the time we got to Milford it be- 
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By LeaS. 





LUQUER 


Zan to STOW dark. | told Mr. Waring 
we had better press on a little faster, but 
his poor horse got So completely knocked 
up that he wished me good night and said 
he would stop at the first house he came 
to. I trotted on pretty fast with John— 
hs personal servant—until the night grew 
so dark that we could no longer see the 
light and 
immediately inquired my way at the 


road, I rode on till I came to a 


house, when, to my mortification, I 
found we had come out of the way a 
couple of miles. However, for my com- 
fort, the man told us we could not miss 
the road if we would keep on straight. It 
Was SO pitch dark that [ could not see an 
inch before me. I therefore trusted en- 
tirely to my horse and let him have his 
own way. Fortunately for us, after often 
being in danger of breaking our necks, 
we arrived safe at Newhaven by half an 
hour past seven o'clock. It poured as if 
heaven and earth were coming together 
the whole way. I think (being quite a 
stranger to this country ) I was fortunate 
in finding Newhaven at all. 

“We put up at the Coffeehouse. I im- 
mediately took a bumper of brandy and 
changed mm) clothes which were wet as if 
[ had fallen into a river. Hearing of an 
Assembly, I made John dress my hair and 
walked there in my boots and great coat. 
[t is but a step from the Coffeehouse. I 
inquired at the Assemb!y for Mr. James 
Webb of Wethersfield, for whom I had 
a letter, and was much disappointed at 


' Young Robert Hunter’s jottings were tak- 
en from a book entitled Quebec to Carolina in 
1785-1786, bemg the Travel Diary andi Ob- 
servations of Robert Hunter Jr..a Young Mer- 
chant of London (The Huntington Library, 
San Marino, Cal.), pp. 142-146. 
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finding he was not there, as some gentle- 
man at the Coffeehouse told me he was 
dancing at the ball.° 

““T was just going to return, when some 
of the young fellows, perceiving I was a 
stranger, politely invited me to the As- 
sembly room. I said I could not think up- 
on intruding upon them; but, however, 
they pressed me so much that I accepted 
of their politeness, put on a pair of clean 
silk stockings and shoes that I had in my 
pocket, and walked into the ballroom. 
‘The master of ceremonies introduced me 
to Miss Betsey Beers, with whom I had 
the honour of walking a minuet. She is a 
lovely girl, and dances most delightfully.” 
I was next introduced to a Miss Law, 
the judge’s daughter, a sweet pretty girl 
with whom I had the pleasure of dancing 
country dances.* 

“In the course of conversation I got 
well acquainted with a Mr. Mucketer, 
who told me who most of the ladies and 
centlemen were. Ihe ladies are perfectly 
free and easy in their manners. You get 
acquainted with them immediately. They 
were almost all handsome women and 
danced remarkably well. 

‘“At ten we retired into a refreshment 
room where tea, coffee, and an elegant 
supper was prepared. We were all very 
merry. Ihe dancing seemed to have giv- 
en the ladies good appetites, and they rel- 
ished their suppers not a little. At eleven 
we went into the ballroom and danced 
cotillions, jigs, and Scotch reels til] one 
o’clock in the morning, when most of the 
company retired. It was such a shocking 
night that many ladies stayed away who 
otherwise would have honored us W ith 
their company. In general they muster 
fifty young women and about forty gen- 
tlemen. ‘The room was built last year and 
is a very elegant one for the size of it. 

“I was now at a loss for a bed. The 


Coffeehouse was quite full and I depend- 
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ed upon finding one here, but to my great 
disappointment, Mr. Minks, the man the 
assembly room belongs to, told me his 
house was full likewise. Mr. Whitmor: 
and some other gentlemen immediate], 
offered to take me to their house and pro- 
vide a bed. I told them I was infinitely) 
obliged but could not think of accepting 
their polite offer and with difficulty per- 
suaded Mr. Minks to make me a bed on 
the floor. 
morning pretty well fatigued with riding 


I tumbled in at two in the 


forty-five miles in the rain and afterwards 
dancing country dances, cotillions, reels 
til] past one o'clock. se = 

Our second young man is unidenti- 
fied by name.” We do know that he was, 
or had been up to that time, a tutor at 
Yale, and that in 1782 he had left New 


- James Webb 1S later called Joseph Webb. 
Washington in his diary May 19, 1781, says 
“Lodged at Wethersfield at the house of Jose} h 
Webb, Esq., the Quarters which were taken for 
me and my suit.” 

* Elias Beers was postmaster in New Haven 
in 1784, and in 1802 president of the New Ha- 
ven Chamber of Commerce. His elder brother, 
Isaac, kept a store next door to the post othce 
which was, after the College, the intellectual! 
of New Haven. The store 


was part of the proprietor’s house, which was 





lm a sense 





center: 


also an inn, and he sold, besides books, genera! 
eroceries and the best of gin and brandy. He 
was one of the largest importers of books in 
the United States. Isaac Beers was, in 
Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce (Dexter, p. 126; E. E. Atwater, History 
of the City of New Haven | New York, I1SS7 5 
p. d2). 


I7S4, a 


member of the New 


‘Richard Law was a prominent Connect- 
icut statesman and jurist and codifier of the 
statute law of Connecticut, published in 1784 
He was Mayor of New 
(Dictionary of American Biography ) 


London 


=x taf » 
Si-1 


” The notes about the festivities at Alban 
were taken from Vol. IV of the New Haven 
Colony Historical Society Papers, p. 198, where 
they are presented as jottings in a diary entitled 
“A Young Man’s Journal of One Hund: 
Years Ago.” 














Haven for Albany to take a teaching po- 
sition. In regard to dancing and the social 
pleasantries as he found them at Albany, 
he has this to say: 

“March 10. Went to Mr. Graham’s 
chamber and took a glass of bitters at 
noon agreeable to invitation. There were 
several young gentlemen upon the busi- 
ness of forming a dance.” This was ar- 
ranged for the thirteenth, when he fur- 
ther writes: 

“T went. Found the circle smaller 
than I had expected, but agreeable. In 
ceneral the gentlemen had provided 
partners for the evening as usual. ‘There 
were several, however, that had not, I 
among the rest, so I was introduced to a 
Miss Nancy De Poister, and obtained her 
for my partner... . There was a sleigh 
provided for the use of the company. 
Kach took this and went for his partner. 
They were introduced with little cere- 
mony, except by the managers to those 
gentlemen who were not acquainted with 
them. No dancing until they came in. A 
lottery was then made and the ladies 
drew for their number in the dance. The 
ball was opened with a minuet, and a 
country dance was immediately called. 
They succeeded each other till supper, 
which was a good one, but plain. A few 
cotillions were then danced, with one or 
two reels, and the whole closed with a 
set of country dances. Broke up about 
three o'clock, and each retired with his 
partner.” 


Shortly after news had reached Albany 
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concerning the end of the war, there 
were, as might have been expected, fes- 
tivities, concerning one of which we 
might add this brief note from the same 
young tutor’s pen: “March 24th. Thurs- 
day evening was an elegant ball, made 
to crown our festivities. It consisted of 
about thirty couples, four or five of which 
did not dance, so that we stood upon the 
floor thirteen in a set; were elegantly 
dressed, made a brilliant appearance, and 
all were happy... .” 

And so in a jolly mood and with the 
feeling that we too have participated in 
these happy goings-on, we take leave of 
both our young men. 


DEFINITIONS OF COTILLION, COUNTRY-DANCE, 
Jic AND REEL (from Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, 2nd edition; unabridged) : 


Cotillion: 1.a Orig., a ballroom dance for 
couples, resembling the quadrille, and based, 
possibly, on French peasant dances. About the 
vear 1800 it was often distinguished from the 
country-dance. 


Country-Dance: A native English dance in 
which there are two lines of definite or indefi- 
nite length the partners being arranged so as 
to face each other. eee 


Jig: 1. Any of several lively springy dances 
in triple rhythm; also, its music, commonly in 
six-eighths. The jig was especially popular in 
16th and 17th century England and Scotland, 
and is still commonly danced in Ireland. The 
Irish jig is characterized by intricate and dex- 
terous motions of the feet. 


Reel: 1.a A lively dance of the Scotch High- 
landers marked by circular figures and _ per- 
formed with gliding movements; often called 
Scotch or Scottish Reel. 
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By Fevicia DouGHty KINGsBURY 


VERY num- 
bers, tourists come from long dis- 
tances and spend MONEY to see, 


year in increasing 


not individual buildings nor specific views, 
but the general aspect of towns, cities, and 
villages characteristic of a certain part of 
the country. Just as the tourist who goes 
from New England to New Mexico en- 
joys the “‘local ‘color ” more than he does 
specific buildings, so do people come to 
New England to sniff the tar, 
fish of Gloucester Harbor, 
dryness of Cape Cod. ‘To them the ham- 
let which they recognize with a 


salt, and 
or the resinous 


feeling 
‘a New England village”’ 
has the nostalgic appeal of a Christmas 
It is not Podunk’s sec- 


of discovery as * 


card come true. 


ond Congregational white church, nor 
No. 40 Beacon Street, Boston, nor an 


outstanding example of Bulfinch’s lat- 
er style, that they have come so far to 


see. They have come to put reality to 
places written about, 
scribed: Concord, 
Boston, “where the streets were laid out 
from cowpaths”’ ; “historic Portsmouth”’ ; 
“the Mohawk Trail”; or New Eng- 
land’s stonewalls and covered bridges. 
Nor do they want to gaze with a pilgrim’s 
dewy eye ata chain store or filling station, 
of which a duplicate embellishes their own 
Main Street. 

‘The effect of this awakened interest in 
the inherent characteristics of 
neighborhood is a tragic 


pictured, or de- 


“the literary shrine” ; 


given 
ratio between 
of tourists, the amount of 
money spent, and the 


number of gasoline stations, 


the number 
corresponding 
billboards, 


and chain stores that 


overnight cabins, 





spring out of the ground for their accom- 
modation, obliterating the place the tour- 
ist came to see. 

It is, therefore, 
aspect of the country which is changing 


the indigenous general 


most rapidly, and for which zoning of- 
fers the least protection. Particularly in 
rural districts, which now have the most 
to preserve, is there at present the least 
provision for safeguarding what is their 
A man buying 
division or real estate development may 


greatest asset. into a sub- 
accept restrictions involving the design of 
his house, his trees and shrubs, porches, 
outbuildings, family pets, and television 
antennae; but a man buying a historic or 
architecturally irreplaceable house, even 
in a residentially zoned area, may inter- 
polate a picture window between the 
originals of twenty-four small panes, or 
he many tear the house down and replace 
it with a both 


The loss will not be 


“shoebox moderne,” for 
are still residential. 
his, but the town’s. 

Without.a Rockefeller per town, no 
one seems to have any idea of how to pre- 
vent it. 

The fact that this is a widespread prob- 
lem, common alike to rural and urban 
districts, suggests that the remedy might 
lie in a carefully studied program which 
would be ready for presentation intact, 
and from start to finish, to whatever 
community became alerted to its need; 
and in turn, this would presuppose effort 
on the part of advisory organizations to 
let the communities know that they would 
and could help their civic problems. Such 
a program should be recommended and 
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supervised by national organizations 
which are authorities on town planning 
and on historic preservation. The fact 
that no ome such organization exists, and 
that the two fields are now separate, 
points up the need for perceptive codper- 
ation between the two. Informed corre- 
lation between these two groups and 
methods of approach would result in a 
new and widely applicable method of 
procedure. 

It would be necessary that such a pro- 
gram be flexible enough to be practicable 
in the hands of various sizes of commu- 
nities, degrees of urban development, and 
types of local government, and that it be 
designed to arouse the goodwill and en- 
thusiasm of the local citizenry. It would 
have the advantage that research, breadth 
of experience, and professional techniques 
would be made available to communities 
which could not produce these from with- 
in themselves; and in addition, such help 
could be provided on short notice and 
with a minimum of cost. 

Such a plan must employ the basic 
democratic principle that public opinion 
eventually can summon more authority 
than can the ambitions of “private inter- 
ests”; and it should provide a gradually 
cumulative action, beginning with a thor- 
ough study of the local aspect by the in- 
habitants themselves—people with leisure, 
public spirit, and as little political bias as 
possible. ‘he procedure should culminate 
in a permanent ordinance combining the 
principles of town planning and architec- 
tural preservation. It should be guided 
throughout by the experience of the na- 
tional organizations, and by professional 
counsel, It should result in the protection 
of significant or historic sites and struc- 
tures, and in the preservation of the na- 
tive, indigenous, and localized aspect of 
our cities, towns, and rural districts. 

[In an effort to make a tangible ap- 
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proach to this problem, the following pro- 
gram is outlined, and is submitted for 
criticism and advice. It does not seek to 
be flagrantly revolutionary, but neverthe- 
less it does attempt to offer a new and 
shrewd employment of the potentialities 
of the lay citizen, through normal extst- 
ing organizations, to bring about a cor- 
relation “Preservation” and 
“Town Planning,” and to arouse and di- 
rect the power of public opinion toward 


between 


an intelligent appreciation of local assets. 

Many minds are needed in formulat- 
ing a program which is both flexible and 
sound before any effort can be made to 
have it adopted. ‘Therefore, it would be 
a valuable contribution from readers of 
Orp-Time New ENGLAND if they 
would give thought to the following plan 
and submit to the Editor suggestions for 
its improvement, particularly such as 
would help toward broadening its appli- 
cation. 


A SUGGESTED METHOD FOR 
PRESERVATION THROUGH 
TOWN PLANNING 


First: Survey — By women members of 
community. Any existing group can 
do this: local historical society, D.A.R., 
or church groups such as Ladies’ Aid, 
depending upon urban or rural locale. 

They should divide their city, town, 
or district into specific areas not too 
extensive; in some areas, into units of 
streets or even blocks. One unit to be 
allotted to each member for a survey of 
its historical and aesthetic aspect and 
records, each member to include in her 
survey documentary research in church 
records, deeds, graveyards, and local 
history. 

Reports to be written and accom- 
panied by notations of source and, 

where possible, by photographs and 
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maps. Ihe reports to be submitted to 
a designated person within an agreed 
time limit ( probably six months ). ‘This 
report eventually to be published in 
book form, and excerpts from it, as 
pamphlets, folders, postcards, calen- 
dars, with key map. (See below. ) 
Example: ‘This was done in 1907. 
The Historic Guide to Cambridge, 
prepared by the Cambridge Historical 
Society, is now out of print and still in 
demand. It was a survey made by 
streets and contains the whole history 
of each lot from its first ownership in 
1633, up to publication date, including 
genealogical data and many hard-to- 
find details of national history. 
Reproductions of pencil sketches 
and photographs of Boston and en- 
virons have been profitably sold for 
thirty years, whereas few towns in the 
United States offer picture postcards 
of any merit. Postcards seem to be 
manufactured by some large monop- 
oly which does not even keep local 
views up-to-date, and the potentiali- 
ties of the postcard as a means of pub- 


licitvy are overlooked by civic groups. 


SECOND: Examination and report on 


structural condition and aesthetic mer- 
it of early or historic sites and struc- 
tures located by survey. ‘his examina- 
tion and report to be made by a pro- 
fessional, the architectural preserva- 
tion counsel, and to be submitted to 
the local selectmen, or planning board, 
according to rural or urban set-up. 
Many architects are enough inter- 
ested in this cause to adjust their rates 
to local resources, and a file of suitable 
names gathered by the AIA, the AS- 
LA, the National Council for Historic 
Sites and Buildings, or the Society of 
Architectural Historians could be made 
available. 
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Tuirp: A Consultation, not public, ts 
next held between: 
The authoresses of the survey 
Local planning or zoning authori- 


Selectmen or city council 
Chamber of commerce, if any ( and, 


‘Leading citizens” of public spirit 
The architectural preservation 


The public relations counsel 
Purpose: To decide on what merits 
protection by zoning and financial 
enterprise; to point out to the com- 
mercially minded, who pride them- 
selves on being “practical rather 
than visionary,” that a tourist at- 
traction pays dividends, and that 
the whole aspect of a town, not spo- 
radic monuments, can form tourist 
attraction; to present the survey as 
a potential source of financial re- 
turn and local pride; to induce 
merchants, Elks, Rotarians, etc., to 
back up the survey, underwrite its 
publication and sale of books, ex- 
cerpts and local views at visited sites 
and in stores, hotels, railway sta- 
tions, Clee proceeds to vo toward 
preservation of sites ; to organize a 
campaign to arouse a public con- 


sciousness of local assets, 


FourtTH: Public Hearmg — Prepared 
speeches by : 
Public relations counsel 
Representative of merchants 
Architectural preservation counse! 
Local zoning authority or selectmen 
Representative of a national preser- 











ties, if any 


or ) 


counsel 


_ 


vation organization 
‘The latter will add the au- 
thority, prestige, and drive of 
a connection with a national or 
central organization. 
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Objective of hearing: 

To make citizens conscious of the 
native and individual character 
of their neighborhood as worthy 
of preservation, if only from self- 
ish and pecuniary motives. 

Result of hearing: 

‘To give authority of public opinion 
to preservation policies 

‘To win merchants to this point of 
view 

To admit clause to zoning regula- 
tions as follows: that sites and 
structures established (in New 
England ) prior to 1830 shall not 
be changed nor destroyed with- 
out the approval and supervision 
of a special local board or com- 


Foo 


An important paragraph on preservation 
from the letter of General U. S. Grant, 
ard, President of the National Council 
for Historic Sites and Buildings, dated 
February 8, 1951, to Stephen B. Luce, 
President, Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities: 

“Again and again, the spiritual and 
moral values of a just pride in the Ameri- 
can heritage have been voiced. Only rel- 
atively recently have communities and 
States come to realize that there is a posi- 
tive economic value in the preservation 
of historic sites and buildings. This is 
largely due to the age in which we live, 
when thousands upon thousands of tour- 
ists each year climb into their cars for 
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mittee formed for this purpose 

‘To PROTECT AND PUBLICIZE OF- 
FICIALLY SPONSORED ““MUSEUM 
TOWNS, CITY AREAS, AND RURAL 
DISTRICTS” THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION. 


Analysis of the above method of pro- 
cedure: a gradually cumulative action, 
beginning with already organized groups 
which are willing to undertake civic proj- 
ects in a spirit of altruism, proceeding 
through the aroused codperation of the 
practical businessman, and resulting in 
permanent legal protection to a locality, 
guided throughout by professional advice 
and by the broad experience of national 
organizations. 


TNOTE 


recreational travel. (It has been esti- 
mated that more than 75 % of all recrea- 
tional travel is by car.) More and more 
communities are making every effort to 
attract those visitors, because the travel 
dollar has become a very important eco- 
nomic advantage to small towns, as well 
as great cities. [his has been well-known 
in New England for many years and 
.. In the field 
of preservation we are trying to evoke 
true images of the past that will stimulate 
us, our children, and our children’s chil- 
dren. Any action which tends to destroy 
the imagery will in the long run be detri- 
mental to the whole community econom- 
ically as well.” 


needs little elaboration. . 
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(from The End of an Era, eight articles by Llewellyn Howland originally 


published in the Standard-Times, New Bedford, Massachusetts. ) 


IX’'T'Y years ago English ivy, Irish 

yew, and not a few sub-tropical 

plants and trees that twenty miles 
inland fail to survive a New England 
winter, flourished exceedingly in “The 
Cottage” gardens on Clark’s Point. 

The Skipper explained this fact by 
maintaining that the strip of coastline 
stretching westerly from Cape Cod to 
Point Judith is a part of the lost continent 
of Atlantis, where magic still lingers, and 
where, with the whole world to choose 
from, the gods of Olympus, from time 
out of mind, turn from labor to refresh- 
ment during October and part of No- 
vember. 

To heighten the delights of land and 
sea at this season, the Gulf Stream, at the 
command of Poseidon, generously bathes 
these shores with its beneficent waters, 
and even after the Greek Pantheon at 
the approach of winter has returned 
whence it came, the currents of warm 
water continue to pour themselves over 
and about the ledges, sands, and boulders 
of the island and mainland foreshores of 
this favored region. 

Agree or not with the Skipper’s ex- 
planation, the winters of New Bedford 
were and still are mild compared with 
those of New England as a whole, and 
from this it might be inferred that there 
would have been less interest in skating, 
coasting, and sleighing here than else- 
where. But such was not then so; for like 
all things “hard to come by,” when ice 
that would bear or snow deep enough to 
pack beneath runners came, they were 
highly prized and made use of to the 


uttermost. 


Much to the annoyance of the Skip- 
Point 
suitable for skating. And it came about 
that on New Year’s Day he would allow 
himself, after much grumbling, to be torn 
away from his beloved “Cottage,” to 
take up his residence in a house in town. 

It was under his watchful eye and 
forceful but kindly coaching that I came 
to think of skating, not as a pastime but 


per, there were no ponds on the 


as a rite to be performed whenever pos- 
sible. 

My first pair of skates, like those of all 
the other boys, were “hand-me-downs’”’ 
from previous generations. Steel blades 
that curled up in front, tipped with small 
brass balls and set in a hardwood block 
that, in plan, was roughly shaped to fit a 
boot sole, but in profile suggestive of a 
boat. The heel was armed with a stout 
wood screw, while the toe was encum- 
bered by an elaborate arrangement of 
leather straps. 

To make operative this ornamental 
but clumsy equipment, there had to be 
auxiliaries—a small tin of beef tallow for 
greasing the straps, a gimlet with which 
to bore holes in boot heels, a pick (prefer- 
ably the stub of a broken steel knitting 
needle ) to free the heel-holes from small 
pebbles or other matter picked up in 
walking, and lastly if one could afford it, 
a punch wherewith the nicest of adjust- 
ments could be made for the tongues of 
strap buckles. 

In the winters of those days everything 
a small boy wore was stiff, harsh, and 
tight. Ill-shaped lace-up boots, scratchy 
woolen stockings, “half-mast’’ trousers 
that protected the stocking knees but did 
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not reach the boot tops, a jacket which 
bound cruelly at the armscye, and over 
that a flannel-lined reefer of such materi- 
al and cut that a single day’s trial of it 
a any terror of the “Iron Maid- 
en.” The knitted cap and mittens, pliant 
aaa they were, seemed armed with 
innumerable burrs and pricked infernally. 

So caparisoned, and burdened with 
skates and tools, a stout heart was needed 
to face the three-mile walk over frozen 
ruts of the unmetaled road that led to 
“worthwhile” ice. And then, 
sitting on the margin of the pond, came 
the struggle to get the skates “fast 
First, the heel holes had to be 
cleared with the pick; 
screws must be driven home by twisting 


the nearest 


bound.” 
second, the wood 


the skates round and round clockwise; 
next, kneeling on the ice, you drew and 
buckled the straps as ty chtly as strength 
allowed; and finally, erect and in mo- 
tion, one had to face the day with the 
certain knowledge that, cut off from all 
connection with the heart, the toes would 
soon ache intolerably as they gradually 
froze; then, if luck was with you, and 
vou persisted in keeping all parts of your 
body in violent motion they would sud- 
denly come to life again and swell and 
burn agonizingly. 

Add to this the thought of the long 
walk home in the cold dark, sore from 
fatigue and the bruises of many falls, and 
it would tax the ingenuity of a psychia- 
trist to account for the mental reactions 
that compelled the small boy of those 
“another shot at it.” 

The January that I was fifteen is the 
highwater mark of independence for me, 


davs to have 


for [ spent my winter vacation at the 
Skipper’s town house, sharing with him 
as an equal the out-of-door sports in 
which he so delighted. But there came a 
day when he could not join me on the 
ice, and after hours of glorious freedom 
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from all restraint, as a lowering evening 
set in and I was hurrying from the pond 
side, eager to report the day’s happenings 
to my old friend at home, I was startled 
by a feeble cry of distress that came from 
the nearby shadows. 

Stooping toward the sound, I found a 
small boy shivering with cold, one skate 
off but the other frozen to the boot, be- 
vond his strength to budge. He’d evident- 
ly had a bad fall and cut his forehead or 
eyebrow, for his head and right eye were 
swathed in a soiled handkerchief, from 
under which gore oozed to run down his 
cheek and chin and congeal on the breast 
of his little reefer. 

How this shrimp came to be left alone 
there in such a condition was a mystery. 
But there he was, tired, cold, and, at 
seeing me, the last, about to leave the. 
pond, despairing. It was this sense of utter 
desertion that must have wrung from 
him that cry of distress; for no sooner 
was the refractory skate loosened, and 
the boy pulled onto his feet, than he made 
light of his troubles, and in spite, no 
doubt, of burning toes and_ probably 
throbbing head, did his best to step along 
lively and prove companionable. 

Before we had trud: ged far along the 
gloomy, uneven road, Matt had told me 
who he was and where he lived, and fi- 
nally when we came to the front door be- 
hind which his world was centered, he 
had his hand in mine and my promise that 
I would see his mother and help him ex- 
plain how he came to be so jate. 

As we crossed the threshold into the 
light of the hall, I had my first revealing 
look at my new friend . . . and what a 
sight, thought I, for an undoubtedly anx- 
ious mother; for the bandage had slipped 
down from his forehead, leaving the 
right eye to stare unwinkingly above an 
eyelid that, cut cleanly along the sharp 
bone of the brow, drooped on his cheek, 
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while the copious bleeding made a great 
show on his entire front. 

Inclination urged me to retreat from 
a tall, silver-handled mahogany door 
from the other side of which came the 
sound of many voices, so that Matt, who 
evidently had no doubt of Ais welcome, 
had almost to drag me into that warm, 





flutter of emotion—unaffectedly and 
surely, the usual welcome. 

Then, with a smile, she turned to me, 
one arm still around her boy, and said, 
“Will thee kindly ring the bell for Fel- 
ton!” pointing at the same time to the 
polished brass bellpull on the wall which 
pealed one of a battery of “jingle” bells 
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bright living room, so seemly in all its de- 
tails. Here, pulling off his rumpled cap, 
he cheerfully announced to a startled 
company: “Mother! I’ve come home!” 
For an instant all was silence; then 
with equal simplicity his mother, a young 
and charming Quakeress, replied: 
“Why, Matt! I should think thee had! 
And now come close and give me a hug!” 
And despite her soft silks and_ laces, 
starched and frilled cap, and wondering 
friends, she took her wounded adven- 
turer to her heart without perceptible 


in the back regions of the house, bringing 
a small, wizened old negro in white jack- 
et hurrying into the room—his eyes roll- 
ing wildly as he caught sight of Matt. 
“Felton,” “will thee tell 
Washington to make haste to Dr. Swift’s 
and ask him to stop here as soon as he 


said she, 


can!” and addressing her company as she 
rose from her chair, she continued, “I 
know friends will understand my leaving 
them, to make this young man more pre- 
sentable,”’ and inviting me with her eyes 
to follow her, she slid from the room as if 
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shod with well-oiled casters—a deception 
caused by the long, full, heavy skirt which 
was a prescribed detail of her dress. 

In the hall, she touched me on the 
shoulder, saying, ““Thee’s been so kind to 
my boy, will thee do one thing more for 
mef—run home and ask thy family if 
they will spare thee for this night and 
come to us again for supper. We have 
company from Quarterly Meeting and 
Matt would so enjoy having thee to talk 
to while his father and I are engaged with 
our friends.” 

No one could have resisted such an ap- 
peal, much less [—for besides the charm 
of the house and its inmates, the suppers 
there, I knew, were famous. 

“T’ll come—and thank thee kindly,” 
was my instant reply as I opened the front 
door and set off for the Skipper’s, from 
whence I presently returned dressed in 
my best, after making my report and 
passing the regular nightly inspection of 
clothes and fingernails. 

Before I could run up the flight of 
dressed granite steps, four abreast wide, 
and cross the portico paved with slabs of 
“silverstone,” the entrance door was 
swung open from within by Washington 
Smith, the negro, who, in his tail coat of 
sober blue, with winking brass buttons, 
his highly polished boots of Gargantuan 
size, white cotton gloves on his gigantic 
hands, was the familiar tiler at the en- 
trance of so many New Bedford houses 
when there were gatherings—gay or sad. 

Washington, as he took my overcoat 
and hat, said, ‘Madam requests that thee 
will walk upstairs and speak with her and 
Matthew,” and such was the comfort of 
his enveloping strength and the true hos- 
pitality of his voice that I lost all sense 
of unease at being a young mouse in a 
strange -arret. 

‘That staircase, due to the lofty stud of 
the ground floor, was long, but so built 
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with broad treads and shallow risers that 
I floated rather than climbed to the up- 
per hallway and an open door, through 
which came subdued laughter and the 
murmur of voices. 

‘Tapping on the door jamb, I poked 
my head around it, and caught a wel- 
coming smile from my hostess that said 
more plainly than words, “Come thee in, 
and see how we’ve prospered in thy ab- 
sence.” 

As I tiptoed into the room I felt a 
sudden stab of distress on seeing Matt 
stretched motionless on the white sheet 
of his little bed, wan in the light of the 
kerosene lamp, under the unshaded glare 
of which the doctor was putting the fin- 
ishing touches to his stitching of the eye- 
lid; but this feeling vanished as I was 
caught into the warmth of the fire on the 
hearth, the homeyness and order of Matt’s 
intimate possessions—and the subdued yet 
cheerful conversation between his mother 
and the doctor as she assisted with scissors, 
basin, and sponge. 

With the last twist of bandage pinned 
fast, Matt, in a clean nightshirt warmed 
at the fire, was helped to sit up while the 
pillows were plumped and propped be- 
hind him; when—after thanking the doc- 
tor for his care and assuring his mother 
that he “felt fine’’—he eagerly turned to 
me to announce, ‘“Thee know what! — 
I’m going to have buckwheats and gravy 
for supper—all I want—and they’re just 
for me; but I'll give thee a taste if thee’ ll 
stay ‘til they come.” And presently we 
were alone and I was listening to his ac- 
count of the “‘six stitches” that had failed 
to wring even a “peep” from him in spite 


‘ 


of “watery eyes. 

But-outrivaling all the happenings of 
this day was his mother’s promise—a pre- 
cious secret to be shared with me alone— 
that when he was fit again he was to have 
a new pair of skates of the latest clamping 


1OO 


pattern; and there and then was kindled 
in me an admiration for Matt’s mother, 
who—as I look back over the years—by 
her even-handed use of the pagan virtues 
and Christian teachings in all her daily 
business, was a beneficent force both in 
her own house and beyond its walls. 

Those “‘buckwheats and gravy” came 
and I had my taste, and Matt his fill. 
The fire waned from shooting, yellow 
flames to a peaceful, rosy glow; and af- 
ter a time, Matt, with a little puffing 
sigh, closed his unbandaged eye and was 
asleep. 

I must have nodded, too, as I sat there 
in the warmth of that quiet room, for 
without my being aware of her coming, 
there beside me was my hostess tucking 
Matt in for the night. As she stooped over 
the bed after extinguishing the lamp, the 
pearly gray of her poplin gown, the filmy 
white lawn of the kerchief at her throat, 
and the mob cap of cobweb-fine netting, 
dimly seen and shimmering in the fire- 
light, made of her a visitor from another 
world. 

This momentary spell was broken by 
the tremulous purring of a heavy Chinese 
gong, the regulator of this household and 
the signal that it was time for us to start 
down that long stairway to the dining 
room where presently Matt’s mother was 
seating her guests (there may have been 
twenty ), at a single long table. On this 
table, besides the great fringed cloth of 
cream-colored Irish damask that covered 
it from end to end, stood a steaming cof- 
fee urn, sugar basins, cream pitchers, and 
cake-baskets of incised Sheffield plate, 
and goblets of Sandwich glass, all parad- 
ing their graceful curves and faces in the 
flattering light of the four candelabra that 
were evenly spaced down the center. 

When the stir of settling in our chairs 
had ceased, Matt’s father, at the head of 
the table, in short-skirted frock coat of 
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dark bronze-green, nankeen waistcoat 
and pleated shirt front, bowed his head 
and in silence invoked a blessing and gave 
thanks for what we were to receive. [his 
pause noticeably helped our various com- 
pany to mesh smoothly, on the face of it 
a none too easy task; for here sitting 
down together at table were, in the ma- 
jority, ship owners, mechanics, and farm- 
ers of New Bedford and nearby—with 
their wives—and finally, an international 
banker from London. But such was their 
faith in the beliefs that bound them to- 
gether into the “Society of Friends,” that 
the gentle steering of our host and hostess 
was all that was needed to bring us into 
the haven of home where we were har- 
moniously at our ease. 

At a nod from the master of the house, 
Felton and Eunice, the waitress, a state- 
ly Gay Head Indian, with the help of two 
negro boys, commenced serving us with 
hot platefuls of fried oysters, Lynnhavens, 
big ones, from Chesapeake Bay, which 
had been kept alive since their arrival in 
the cool cellar and fattened on corn meal. 
The pale golden yellow of their jackets 
of batter was a sure sign that the deep fat 
they had been cooked in hardly had been 
allowed to smoke, much less to burn—in- 
surance against loss of flavor and tender- 
ness. 

A small West India lime cut in halves 
and a generous pat of home-churned, un- 
salted butter came with the oysters, while 
coffee from the urn, in cups of French 
porcelain, white with blue and gold lines 
and smal] knots of pink rosebuds, took its 
course round the table. Molds of beach- 
plum jelly on Waterford glass saucers 
stood ready to our hands—and as if to 
tempt us to sample those jewels of dusky, 
translucent red, four flat baskets of crusty 
brown Parker House rolls straight from 
the brick oven in the kitchen circulated 
freely. 
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At the right hand of his hostess, and 
frankly admiring her generalship, sat the 
visitor from London—a big man with sil- 
very hair, a smooth-shaven, weathered 
face and fawn-colored clothes of pre- 
scribed Quaker fashion, but of distinctive 
cut and finish. At last, satisfied that all 
was going well at her table, Matt’s moth- 
er turned to this guest and asked: 

‘Friend Pomfret, does thee find our 
countryside in New England more bleak 
than thy own in Norfolk—or has thee no- 
ticed, as I have, that here in New Bed- 
ford the shapes and growth of trees are 
suggestive of those in some parts of Old 
England?” 

At which moment, an empty cup com- 
ing up to her for more coffee, she gave it 
her attention, til, the cup dispatched 
again, she leaned toward her distin- 
guished visitor to continue: 

‘Thee will please realize that my ques- 
tions about the climate, and particularly 
the trees, are not idle ones; for when we 
are driving to Newport I have noticed a 
clump of windshorn oaks that so remind 
me of a spinney I saw on our way from 
Falmouth to London which gave me a 
nostalgic twinge, that I thought perhaps 
the sight of our trees might have made 
thee too a little homesick.” 

“Ah, my dear friend,” replied he, 
‘there thee touches a tender spot, for it 
has frequently been my lot when I am 
here in thy country to be reminded of my 
own, not only by the shapes of trees, as 
thee suggests, but by many other sights as 
well—for instance, the outdoor color in 
those cheeks of our young friend on thy 
left, which has been stirring memories of 
winter days of long ago when I spent my 
holidays skating for miles on our Norfolk 
Broads.” 


And so including me in the conversa- 
tion and dropping all formality, he dis- 
cussed with us the differences and simi- 
larities of a boy’s life as he knew it in 
Norfolk and as we knew it in New Bed- 
ford—-until a time came when two round 
platters of floating island, pinnacles of 
white foam flecked with currant jelly and 
sparkling in the candlelight, were being 
offered by Eunice and Felton, while the 
two boys tendered the cake-baskets piled 
with pound cakes—little ones to be popped 
into the mouth whole, where their icing, 
hard and brittle, added to their savor by 
crackling intimately. 

Here Fate—seemingly to impress on 
me the memory of that so delightful sup- 
per—arranged that as a modest guest at 
our end of the table was in the act of 
helping himself to some of one of those 
glistening mountains of dessert, he should 
be arrested, from a distance, by a shrill 
voice that piped, ** Josiah does not choose 
any floating island tonight, thank thee!” 
—and that he, as a wise husband should, 
changed his mind, dropping the _half- 
raised spoon and rather wistfully watch- 
ing the enticing dish of flummery pass 
along. 

And now, after fifty years, I can share 
with Josiah the wistfulness of that night; 
for I have had to watch the passing of 
that and other Quaker households where 
the tenets, customs, and speech—the foun- 
dations on which the “Society” rested, 
leavened as they so often were by a keen 
sense of humor—could make of daily life 
a hopeful, peaceful round, in harmony 
with the climate and natural surround- 


ings of this countryside that from the 
Skipper I learned to think of as “At- 
lantis.”” 
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Kim’s Store 
Reminiscences of Sarah Endicott Ober 


| Edited by AUGUsrus PEABODy LoRING, JR. | 


Sarah Endicott Ober, who stayed with her cousins, the Obers, next door to me at 
Pride’s Crossing, a part of Beverly, back of Mr. Henry Clay Frick’s palatial barn, gavi 
me this story of her father’s store, of which I took copious notes and which I have 
written up as accurately as I can. But of course I plead license of putting words in peo- 
ple’s mouths as best I can remember the stories as she told them to me. She was born 
in the Mackerel Cove section of Beverly nm 1853 and was descended from the Obers, 
formerly Aubers, Huguenots who fled to Aylesbury in England and thence came t 
Bew rly before the end of the seventeenth century, where they became leading citizens. 
One family settled at W est Beac h, Be verly Far Ms, and Miss Ober’s great-evand- 


father at Mackerel Cove, which 1s the section of Bor verly between Ober Street and 
C hapman’s Corner. The name “Mackerel Cove” was given to this part of the coast 


because schools of mackerel swarmed in the Cove during the summer. 

The old store is stull in existence, much changed. When I was a little boy it was 
H. P. Woodbury & Sons?’ grocery shop and now it 1: the Pioneer Food Store, run by 
Charlie Adler. Here in the summer I go to pick up food and gosstp with the neigh- 
bors, just the Sadvie as one hundred year 5 ago, but the technique 1s differe nt; and the 
goods and cans and processed cheeses on the shelves are different from the tume when 
the store was run by Sarah Ober’s father. 

Much could be written about old Sarah Ober, who lived well into her eighties— 
how she went to the state of Washington without pay and under no religious society 
as a missionary among the Indians—but that’s another story. She died in 1932, and 1 
Was thankful to get this story jrom her, among many others 


Ais Fo Secg I 


Y father’s store was the only one eral quantities were given in part pay- 
in Mackerel Cove, a mile from ment for services such as repairing high- 
those in Beverly Town and three ways; about twenty gallons were thus 
miles from the one at Beverly Farms. Its expended in Beverly annually, a half pint 
miscellaneous stock contained almost ev- to each man. At that time twelve inn- 
erything except liquor, which was a sore holders and twenty-one retailers were 
deprivation for tipplers who had to go — given licenses to sell ardent spirits. Sail- 


clear to Salem for their erog, for Beverly ors’ “grog” was considered necessary on 
went dry in 1839. Before this date side- all ships, -but afterwards ships leaving 
boards were graced with decanters of | Beverly carried no ardent spirits in their 
Jamaica rum, Bourbon whiskey, and for- supplies. 

eign wines and the “social glass” was To go back to Kim’s store (so-called 


proffered to all distinguished guests, es- because my father’s name was Andrew 
pecially to ministers. Alcoholic drinks Kimball Ober)—the stock fluctuated, 
were then considered a necessity and were much of it depending upon the cargoes of 
encouraged by town officers, when lib- ships coming into Salem or Boston. There 
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were quantities of home products—flour, 
meal, potatoes, dried apples, peas and, of 
course, beans, for Beverly was dubbed 
Beantown from the very first. And Bev- 
erly was proud of the distinction of cre- 
ating the first earthen bean pot in New 
England in her own pottery. There were 
big boxes of Boston pilot bread, big, round 
crackers as tough and dry as chips, the 
bread supply for fishing vessels. In close 
proximity to the crackers were great, 
round cheeses, freely sampled by the men 
who made the store a rendezvous. There 
were huge piles of salt fish, but no fresh 
fish, meat or vegetables, for Covers 
caught their own fish, eschewed meat, 
and raised their own “green truck.” Fish 
was the principal diet of Mackerel Cove 
and some people asserted that many had 
eaten so much fish they could not shed 
their shirts for the bones that stuck 
through their skins. 

On a counter near the entrance were 
bales of cloth, homespun, flannel and lin- 
sey-woolsey. A large glass case stood 
nearby containing offerings to feminine 
vanity —silks, buttons, 
buckles, jewelry, pins, needles, and 


ribbons, laces, 


thread. On the top of this case were large 
glass jars filled with lollipops, pepper- 
mints, sticks of red and white candy, and 
Gibraltars, a white candy made only in 
Salem, each piece about three inches long, 
hard as the rock they were named for. 
The opposite side of the store most in- 
trigued me. I often lingered there ab- 
sorbed (my father called me “the little 
Dreamer” ), poring over quaint tea chests 
covered with Chinese characters, trying 
to imagine the pig-tailed men who had 
made them. Boxes of rice made me see 
broad “paddies” where big-hatted coolies 
labored, but trays of whole spices inter- 
ested me the most. I sniffed the fragrance 
of cinnamon bark, cloves, nutmegs, all- 
spice and mace, all from far Cathay. 


‘There were black and white ginger roots 
from Africa, mustard seed and pepper- 
corns from the Dutch Guianas, coffee 
beans from Mocha and Java, figs, raisins, 
dates and citron from southern Europe, 
oranges and lemons from the Azores; all 
made me “dream dreams and see vis- 
ions,” visions of waxen, fragrant blos- 
soms and glossy leaves which had embow- 
ered them, of tall, fronded palms that 
had held the shaggy cocoanuts in the 
South Sea Islands, of all the strange lands 
from whence these products had come to 
my father’s store. Father had secured a 
bunch of bananas which was a wonder to 
the Covers, but they much preferred their 
native apples to eat. “I’d ur lief eat raw 
pumpkin ez one uv them danged things,” 
declared one old tar. There were sugar, 
molasses, tobacco, cigars from the West 
Indies, salt from the ‘Tortugas, and oc- 
casionally pineapple from the tropics. Fa- 
ther, ever progressive, brought in recent 
inventions—coftee mills and _ barrel- 
shaped pepper grinders—but the Covers 
would have none of these “newfangled 
contraptions,” and they stuck to their old 
lignum vitae mortars and pestles, to re- 
duce coffee and spices to powder, and 
their shoe knives to pare apples instead of 
the apple parer that he offered them. 

I had learned about far countries from 
the old tars who frequented the store and 
who cobbled shoes in father’s shop in the 
Revolutionary barn. They had “spun sea 
yarns’ to me until I was familiar with 
the Seven Seas, the Spanish Main, and 
the South Sea Islands, knew all about the 
Doldrums, ‘Trade Winds, and Roaring 
Forties, and was better acquainted with 
Asia, Africa and South America than 
with the surroundings of my own home. 
The Bermudas, Bahamas, and other 
West Indies islands were but back-door 
neighbors, and the Azores only just 
around the corner on the broad Atlantic 
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which lapped the shores of Mackerel 
Cove. I had thrilled over narrow escapes 
from English privateers, Malay pirates, 
cannibals and savages, had grieved over 
sufferings from scurvy, yellow jack (yel- 
low fever), starvation and thirst, for I 
had “salt water in my veins” as the old 
sea dogs said. And well I might, for my 
mother’s father and three brothers and 
their father before had been sea captains 
and owners of their ships. All the brothers 
had died at sea or in foreign lands before 
they were middle aged. ‘They were born 
and raised on an island off the coast of 
Maine, so it was no wonder that this 
small descendant had the tang of the sea 
in her being. 

There were quantities of tallow and 
bayberry candles, the chief lighting ar- 
rangement of the Cove, though there 
were also big tierces of whale oil in the 
cellar and large lamps as well as “‘petti- 
coat” lamps (tiny ones with but one 
wick ), but these were too “‘newfangled”’ 
for the Covers. In the cellar also were 


ae 


huge hogsheads of molasses, casks of 
brown sugar, barrels of salt pork and 
corned beef, pickled in brine and “salt 
peter.” There were kegs of pickles, fir- 
kins of lard, noggins of apple butter, pig- 
gins of maple syrup, all native products. 
In the back room were no foods that 
could be contaminated, for that was a 
gathering place for men and was often 
filled with tobacco smoke. So it contained 
fishing tackle, coils of rope, shoemaking 
supplies, farming implements, tools, big 
wooden wash tubs and buckets, tobacco, 
pipes, cigars, and great, tin cannisters of 
snuff. Very few men chewed tobacco, 
but many liked their “snooze,” and car- 
ried snuff boxes. 

In an upper room were sets of gay 
crockery from England, pottery from 
Holland, glass and porcelain from 
France, and, best of all, blue ware from 








China. I loved to pore over those plates 
and platters, pictured with drooping wil- 
lows arching over odd bridges that 
spanned impossible streams. On_ the 
bridges were funny people with open um- 
brellas, and strange birds flew over all. 
Father believed in sunshine and fresh 
air, so big double windows were in front, 
which let down from the top (his own 
invention ), and another one at the back 
looking into the trellised pear tree, while 
scuttles were in the low roof through one 
of which the Dreamer could look up into 
the. arching branches of the elm tree 
which Father had planted when a boy. 
As a little girl I had my toys on the 
broad counter by the front window and 
could see all the passing on the country 
road below. When the stage passed twice 
a day, it was most exciting to hear the 
fanfare of a bugle sounding a salute to 
the store, which I took to be a salute to 
my father. The great stage, gay with 
bright yellow trimmings, creaked and 
rumbled as it swayed on broad leather 
straps. The four high-spirited horses 
raced and pranced and curveted as 
though they were fresh from their stable 
and had not come fifteen miles from 
Gloucester that morning. Old Cap’n 
Levi held the ribbons proudly and was 
resplendent in gray, square-topped bea- 
ver, bright blue coat with yellow facings 
and high-topped boots. ‘The stage passed 
at nine in the morning, so regularly that 
clocks were set by it, and returned in the 
afternoon at half-past two. It would stop 
at the Big Inn in Beverly ‘Town and then 
go on to Salem to meet the stage from 
Boston. ‘There was little passing except 
occasional farm wagons or ox teams from 
Montserrat or Beverly Farms, though 
sometimes the doctor’s buggy would go 
by. But late in the afternoon there would 
appear the fine carriages, wagonettes, 
chaises, and barouches of the “Big Bugs,” 
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whose summer palaces lined the shore. 
The most imposing of all was Madam 
Dexter’s barouche with coachman and 
footman on the high box and the Madam 
herself sitting in state within. She was 
rigid in majesty, magnificent in silks and 
laces, frills and flounces, ribbons and jew- 
elry, and she held up a tiny fringed 
parasol to shield her eyes from the sun. 
It was no larger than a pincushion but 
was covered with ruffles and frills. 

Bitterly the Covers resented the intru- 
sion of “them highfalutin’ furenurs” up- 
on their ancestral shores and their own 
exclusion from beaches, woods, and 
“commons” which hitherto had been as 
free as the air and sunshine to them. Far 
more bitterly they resented the contemp- 
tuous condescension with which they were 
treated, the criticism of speech and habits 
which were dubbed as “quaint, crude, 
peculiar dialect,” as though the honest 
Covers had been savages in Africa. 

In the back room of the store was a 
mirror fixed at an angle in order to re- 
fect all that went on in the front. One 
day Father saw a man enter, look care- 
fully about, and secrete a big chunk of 
butter in his sou’wester. As the men sel- 
dom removed their hats, his tarpaulin was 
a safe hiding place. But he did not reckon 
with Father, who crammed the stove 
with wood, quickened the fire, and seat- 
ed the man close by. Then he so en- 
gaged him in conversation that the time 
passed unnoticed until streams of melted 
butter trickled down the man’s embar- 
rassed face. The uproarious laughter and 
gibes of the crowd effectually punished 
him and cured his “light-fingeredness.” 
At another time Father detected a man 
stealing eggs and putting them in his 
pocket. When he joined the back-room 
group, Father, in simulated fun, slapped 
him lustily with his yardstick; the crack- 
ling of egg shells and trickling yellow 


yolks proclaimed his theft. 

‘There was no tinware in the store, 
for a tin peddler came along at certain 
times in the year. It was a great occasion 
when his big red cart came jingling and 
rattling along, bristling with brooms, 
mops, rakes, hoes, and pitchforks, with 
an occasional tin dishpan rattling among 
them. Children came running to flock 
about it and watch him open the great 
rear doors of the wagon and exhibit fas- 
cinating arrays of bright tins, fancy goods, 
and toys. Then Mother brought out 
bulging rag bags in which for months 
were garnered every bit of waste cloth. 
There were careful weighings and close 
computations until prices were agreed 
upon. Mother selected what she needed 
of kitchenware, always remembering toys 
for the children and some bit of fancy 
cloth for her young serving maid. Mean- 
while local news was exchanged for the 
racy information gleaned by the peddler 
from the wide range of country which he 
had traversed. 

In the rear closet of the store, modest- 
ly concealed from masculine gaze, were 
hoop skirts and other articles of femi- 
nine apparel. Oh, those hoop skirts! How 
they flaunted and flared through the six- 
ties, the maddest freak of a mad fashion 
through the maddest decade of the past 
century! I never forgot one Sunday of 
my life when I watched a beautiful lady 
sail down the church aisle with wide 
skirts and fluttering ribbons filling it from 
side to side. She turned majestically into 
the adjoining pew, and sank gracefully 
into her seat; but, horrible to relate, 
shameful to witness, her hoop skirt arose 
in flaring rebellion, flung voluminous 
skirts into her outraged face, exhibited to 
public view long beruffled pantalettes, 
white stockings and Congress shoes. 
Vainly, strenuously, her husband strove 
with the contrary monster, it would not 
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down. Finally, the lady was forced to 
rise, lift the thing in the back, and sub- 
side into her seat in humiliating confu- 
sion. I sat in scarlet, stunned horror, fully 
expecting Divine wrath to descend upon 
such an exhibition of indecency. Grand- 
mother was a stern picture of grim, scan- 
dalized condemnation; Mother’s face 
was convulsed with suppressed conflicting 
emotions; Father’s face was averted, but 
his neck was crimson and his shoulders 
shook convulsively; my brothers were 
struggling with unholy mirth and naugh- 
ty Charley had dived down on the floor, 
both hands pressed tightly over his mouth, 
yet not choking his shrill cackles. 

Again I witnessed the “‘pure cussed- 
ness’ of a hoop skirt, and again it was on 
Sunday. At the close of the meeting the 
broad, steep steps of the church were 
crowded with people. A sudden metallic 
clatter drew all eyes to a horrified lady, 
standing with collapsed skirts and a fallen 
hoop skirt about her feet; for an instant 
she was stupefied, then she hastily hopped 
out of her wire cage, stopped and coiled 
up the hateful thing, thrust it under her 
shawl and scuttled down the steps and up 
the street as if the very devil were after 
her. It was a long time before she would 
appear in public again. 

Mother never wore hoops, but nu- 
merous voluminous, stiffly starched petti- 
coats imparted a modest flair to her skirts; 
Grandmother held them in_ righteous 
condemnation, declaring vehemently that 
“Hoops were an abomination to the 
Lord.” Fortunately I was not old enough 
to wear them. 

Every family felt obliged to own a 
pew in the church as much as they owned 
their homes, and I knew everyone with- 
in the part of the church in which I sat. 


Some very fashionable ladies sat near me, 
and | watched with awe and wonder the 
enormous chignons or waterfalls that 








protruded from their heads, as big as 
hornets’ nests. Like a certain poet, ““The 
wonder yet it grew that such small heads 
Could carry all they...” bore, for I did 
not know of certain “rats” that helped 
form the structures. On top of the water- 
falls were perched tiny flat hats, no big- 
ger than saucers, with long streamers that 
hung down the backs of the ladies, and 
sometimes a long curl dangled among 
them. Wonderingly I watched Mother 
comb her luxuriant, long brown hair and 
coil it on the back of her head, but I nev- 
er saw it bulge into a waterfall. I thought 
there was nothing more beautiful than 
the snowy nape of Mother’s neck, with 
the cloud of curly “scolding locks” about 
it that escaped from the coil. Mother’s 
hair waved about her sweet face like a 
Madonna’s, and it was framed in a neat 
“cottage” bonnet regardless of prevail- 
ing styles. Under the brim were purple 
pansies or pink roses, and dainty ribbons 
tied beneath her pretty chin. How restful 
and peaceful was her calm, sweet face 
and my eyes rested adoringly upon it. 
Grandmother also wore a plain black 


bonnet with a “‘widow’s rouche” under 
its brim and both she and Mother con- 


‘unfit for the house of 


sidered hats were ‘ 


God.” 

One day old Skipper Hash called to 
Father from the store door, “Ahoy there 
Kim, here comes ur full-rigged craft— 
ur Big Bug. She’s gut all sails set-—main- 
sail, foresail, and mizzen, and her top 
gallant flying; her pennant’s out and 
she’s steering straight fur yer store. If she 
h’ain’t gut her keel well ballasted she’s 
sure ter founder ur upset.” 

Father looked out to see a lady minc- 
ing across the road on high-heeled slip- 
pers, her skirts extended over enormous 
hoops, her ruffles fluttering and long rib- 
bons floating on the breeze. A small, be- 
ruffled parasol was held daintily over her 
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head on which a tiny flat hat was perched. 
Her carriage waited by the road with 
coachman and footman and a span of 
horses prancing restlessly. Father smiled, 
for Skipper Hash’s description fitted her 
finely. She furled her parasol, mounted 
the steps disdainfully, and said conde- 
scendingly, 

“My good man, I hear you have some 
dishes from China; I would like to see 
them.” 

“He h’ain’t yer good man,” growled 
Skipper Hash. “He’s good all right, but 
he belongs ter ur better womun then yo 
be.” 

She glared indignantly at the Skipper, 
and Father hastened to interpose, telling 
her that he did have some dishes from 
China and would show them to her. He 
led the way through the shop, and she 
came after him picking her way as if she 
were treading in a barnyard. Father went 
up the stairs, but they were so narrow 
that she had difficulty in compressing her 
hoops into the small space. I was in my 
play place and looked with great interest 
and awe at the beautiful lady, who dis- 
dained me utterly. The customer went 
into ecstasies over the beautiful ware, ex- 
claiming in delight over urn-shaped soup 
tureens and gravy bowls with their cov- 
ers and platters and the little ladles with- 
in each one. She was enraptured over the 
nest of platters, from an enormous one 
capable of holding the biggest turkey to 
a tiny one that was just right for pickles. 
There were four sets of plates, cups and 
saucers, the cunningest cream pitcher and 
a larger one for milk, while a big one was 
intended for greater drinks. ‘There were 
sugar bowls, tea pot and coffee pot, and 
half a dozen oval dishes and several round 
ones. The set was complete and in per- 
fect condition, not a crack or nick on any- 
thing there. 

“Why, this set is an antique!” eX- 
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claimed the lady in rapture. “I sust have 
it. What is the cost, my good man?” 

“Tt is old,” replied Father. “It was 
brought from China by old Captain Peter 
Woodbury almost a century ago. He 
brought it for a wedding present to his 
wife. When she died and he was very 
feeble, he wanted me to have it. I have 
never considered selling it, though!” 

“But I must have it,” she exclaimed. 
“TI will pay you a hundred dollars for it. 
I simply must have these wonderful 
dishes.” 

But I sprang up and threw my arms 
about my father’s neck, the tears stream- 
ing down my face: 

“Oh, Father, don’t sell it, don’t sell 
my lovely dishes. I love them and Uncle 
Pete loved them, too. They are all we 
have to remember him by.” 

Father looked into the pleading face 
and said, ““Why Darling, do you think so 
much of these dishes? ” 

“Yes, I do, I love them. I could not 
bear to have them go. Dear old Uncle 
Pete used to tell me stories about them, 
about China, and about the poor little 
ladies with crippled feet. I know Uncle 
Pete would feel bad if you sold them.” 

“You are right, little Dreamer,” said 
Father. ““We will never sell them. We 
will always keep them to remember old 
Uncle Peter by. No, Madam, these dish- 
es are not for sale.” 

The lady stormed and raged, begged 
and pleaded, but nothing could induce 
him to change his mind. She finally 
flounced off in great dudgeon. But alas 
and alack! When she tried to rush down 
the stairs, her hoop skirt settled on the 
ledge at the head of the stairs and she 
hung suspended, like Mohammed’s cof- 
fin, unable to find footing. She screamed 
and struggled, but Father was unable to 
help her, for she filled the whole space, 
while Skipper Hash below roared with 
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laughter and bellowed, 

‘Take ur reef in yer sails, Marm, take 
a stitch in yer canvas. Yer’d order ter 
know better then ter kerry sich a stretch 
uv canvas without heving yer keel well 
ballusted.”’ 

Possibly she did take a reef in her sails 
or compress her bulging hoops, for sud- 
denly she disappeared down the stairs 
with a thump and scuttled out of the 
store as if pursued by fiends. 

“She war madder than ur wet hen,” 
said Skipper Hash, when my father and I 
“She'll know better 
time than to kerry sich ur spread uv can- 


her keel well bal- 


came down. next 
vas witheout heving 
lusted.”’ 

Father took the 
home, and it was a cherished possession, 


blue ware into his 
always used on festive or important oc- 
casions, and we all loved every one of the 
beautiful dishes. 

‘There were no saloons in Beverly, ho 
gathering place for men in the Cove ex- 
cept in the small shoe shops, so they came 
to my father’s store in the winter, while 
in the summer most of them were away 
at sea or fishing. Pilot bread and cheese 
stood nearby and Father did not object 
but 


came in, he 


: 4 9 
to an occasional “snack, when 


“steady eaters” carefully 
closed the cracker box and hid the cheese 
knife. 

Surnames were ignored in the Cove, 
and everyone was called by first names, 
that of the wives added to the husbands. 
The titles of Mr., Mrs., and Miss were 
very seldom used, and this may possibly 
have been a lingering trace of the time in 
Old England 
ranked as Esquire were so addressed. 
Common people were then known as 
Goodwife or Goodman, often shortened 
into Goody for the women. My mother 
was thankful that 


but was addressed 


when only those who 


very she was not 


dubbed Sarah Kim, 
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for she was not : 


as Missus or Marm, 
native of the Cove. 
Kim’s store was a kind of reading 
forum, where 
though intelligent men gained much in- 
formation. 


room or uneducated 
Father subscribed for the best 
New York and Boston papers, as well as 
Horace Greeley’s Tril ~ 


une (pronounced Tri-bune by the Cov- 


for the local one, 


ers) created in receptive minds a strong 
love for the Union and hatred for slav- 
. Henry Ward Beecher’s [ndepend- 
ent also widened limited mental horizons, 
deepened spiritual knowledge, and quick- 
ened inert minds. Later the Saturday 
Evening Post and Youth’s Companion 
were kept in our home for the delectation 
of the younger members of our family. 
In Kim’s store were discussed many grave 
political problems, deep theological the- 
that 
formed and moulded ignorant lives. 
Profanity, and foul 
for though 


ories, and intelligent conceptions 


obscenity, gossip 
were never encouraged there, 
Father did not rebuke nor prohibit such 
things, something in his manner effectu- 
ally silenced them. So it was a safe place 
for me, who was a great favorite of the 
old men. Father always kept an abun- 
dant supply of shingles and soft wood 
near the stove, and many a perplexing 
problem was whittled out ™ busy jack- 
knives while a goodly supply of kindling r 
was assured. Numerous grotesque toys 
and dolls were given the litt'e girl, but 
she prized most of all the full-1igged bark 
made by old Skipper Hash. 

The did 


constant attention, and his young 


Father’s 
Cc le rk, 


was very steady and reliable, SO 


store not require 
Horace, 
Father was at liberty to follow his own 
inclination much of the time. He was a 
great lover of beauty and nature, and he 
made our home lovely with shrubs, vines, 
that 


where broad spaces that now would 


and plants, very rare in locality 
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called lawns were graced by forest trees. 
Our porches were shaded by vines he 
transplanted from the woods: honeysuck- 
le, clematis, woodbine, and bittersweet. 
He was ever experimenting with new 
methods gleaned from agricultural books, 
and the grape vines which covered trel- 
lises in our backyard were pruned and 
crafted after the best manner. Father 
packed grapes in sawdust every fall, and 
they kept so well in his double-lined fruit 
room that we had fresh grapes well into 
the winter. 

His cultivated small fruits were the 
wonder of the whole country, and his 
enormous Jocunda strawberries attract- 
ed the “Big Bugs” so they flocked to his 
store to buy them. Father had not thought 
of selling fruit, but it was senseless to 
give it away; he finally consented, and 
the sale of fruits led to that of fresh fish 
and other Cove products, so the Cov- 
ers in some measure tolerated the pres- 
ence of these “tarnul Big Bugs.”’ 

Learning of trellised pear trees in Eng- 
land, Father trained one in that way on 
the back of the store and people came 
from far and near to see the great Louis 
blond-de- Jerseys hanging in regular rows 
on the level branches. In summer Fa- 
ther often fled to the Commons, great 
tracts of uncultivated wooded lands once 
owned in common by early settlers. He 
brought back such big buckets of blue- 
berries, huckleberries, and blackberries 
that he was accused of “picking them with 
a silver spoon” or buying them from other 
pickers. 

He loved to go fishing and would steal 
away long before dawn, at the whim of 
the tide, push off in his dory and sail 
down the six-mile stretch of Salem Bay. 
Where the rocky islands—Big Misery, 
Little Misery, and Baker’s Island—guard- 
ed the open sea, he would fish happily for 
“deep-sea” cod and occasional halibut. 
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His “‘fish firkin” was filled with food by 
Mother, and his big jug of molasses and 
ginger water quenched his thirst. He 
brought home many a codfish and most 
of them were split and dried on the fish 
flakes in our clover field. No codfish of 
today are like those of yore, white- 
fleshed and still retaining the fragrance of 
fresh air, sunshine, and clover. No won- 
der the Covers craved no better food. 
Father made periodical trips to Boston 
by stage to replenish his stock and “put 
up” at the Parker House, then in its pris- 
tine glory. He must have found favor 
with the chef, for he brought home many 
new culinary recipes hitherto unknown 
to us. Parker House rolls were quite an 
addition to Mother’s long list of bread 
stuffs. She baked three times a week and 
a dozen loaves or more at a time, light, 
fragrant, delicately browned, with crust 
so tender that we all craved the “heel of 
the loaf.” She made white bread and 
brown bread, rye, graham and corn 
bread, gingerbread and “Lection” cake, 
a sort of sublimated bread with eggs, but- 
ter, sugar, spices and raisins added to 
bread dough. Her cream-of-tartar and 
soda biscuits were beyond approach, and 
her sour-milk biscuits “‘melted in the 
mouth.” The various corn cakes, gems, 
muffins, and Sally Lunns were delicious, 
but Parker House rolls topped the list. 
Father learned that beefsteaks should 
be broiled on a hot pan over a hot fire, 
thick, juicy, richly-browned, rarely done 
steaks, very different from the thin slices 
of beef fried in fat, formerly called beef- 
steaks. And coffee, clear amber fluid with 
the taste as well as aroma of coffee instead 
of the insipid drink we formerly had. ‘The 
Covers used chiefly ““domestic”’ cottee— 
parched beans, peas, and corn—and one 
inventive soul diced and parched raw car- 
rot and boasted of the delectable drink 
she invented. From some Chinaman with 
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whom Father had commercial dealings 
he learned that water should be boiled, 
not tea, perhaps for hours until it resem- 
bled lye. Grandmother taught my child- 
ish fingers to work in cross stitch a most 
wonderful holder, a work of art it was 
considered, and it hung by the stove, a 
continual reminder to those who would 
brew tea. On it were pictured a tea ket- 
tle and a tea pot with this legend, 


Except the tea kettle pictured | boiling B 
Filling the [tea pot] spoils the T. 


We learned about salads that differed 
from the “‘salets’”’ we had known—fresh, 
crisp lettuce served with dressing of oil, 
butter, or eggs and delicately seasoned, a 
long way from the “wilted lettuce” 
swimming in sugared vinegar. And such 


‘ 


a variety of salads were opened to 
fruits and vegetables, meat, fish 


us— 
and 
chicken, even the plebeian potato and 
onion—but lobster salad was the prime 
favorite. Omelettes were revealed to us, 
golden, fluffy, enfolding minced ham, 
meat or some vegetable, pictures to view 
as well as good to eat. 

And shortcake, 
transposition of Mother’s plain though 
flaky 
luscious strawberries and topped with 
whipped cream. Henry Ward Beecher 
made shortcake 
through his Independent, when he wrote 


strawberry sublime 


crisp and shortcakes, enfolding 


strawberry immortal 
such a rhapsody about it as made every 
mouth water, and instituted strawberry 
shortcake in every household in which his 
paper was read. 

Father also introduced to us delightful 
side dishes, such as croquettes and soufflés, 
tasty French frills to our substantial New 
England food, yet Father and Mother 
had ever furnished wholesome food for 
their growing boys, instead of the fish 
and potato diet of the Cove. There was 
no meat market then, but every fall farm- 
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ers butchered and everyone laid in a sup- 
ply of salt pork and corned beef. There 
were busy times as lard was “tried out,” 
hams smoked, and vast quantities of 
sausage and hogshead cheese made. Fa- 
ther hung “halves and quarters” of beet 
in a back shed when zero weather came, 
so we had fresh meat all the winter. We 
certainly “lived at fountain head,” as 
Grandmother said. 

At about this time we learned about 
from fried 
cakes. An old sea captain once observed his 


doughnuts, the evolution 


wife frying cakes and that most of them 
were doughy in the middle. He suggest- 
ed that she cut out the centers and lo, 
there were doughnuts. Mother always 
fried the “‘holes” for the children as well 
as grotesque figures of men, women, and 
animals that Grandmother said “‘could be 
safely worshipped, for their like could not 
be found in the heavens above, nor in the 
earth beneath, nor in the waters under 
the earth.” In Mother’s doughnut kettle 
were born potato chips, as she used thin 
slices of raw potato to test the heat of the 
fat and ‘These 
proved so succulent that “chips” became 


clear it from sediment. 


‘ 
a favorite treat for us, and when years 
later potato chips were in general use, we 
would say snootily it was an old favorite 
of ours, 

About that time Father brought from 
torks 


which supplanted our steel ones. ‘Then 


Boston silver-plated knives and 


we learned to eat with our forks, for hith- 
erto it had been like using Chinese chop- 
sticks to eat with two- or three-pronged 
forks. I was released from my daily task 
of cleaning the knives and forks with 
Bristol brick or ashes and a sliced potato 
or big cork as a cleaner. We always used 
tablecloths, though the Covers as a rule 
from bare tables and considered 
Mother “‘too stuck up for airything.” But 


their women were too busy making lin- 


ate 
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ings and uppers and binding the shoes 
their men cobbled to have big washings, 
and many were too poor to afford any- 
thing beyond the bare necessities of life. 
We also had napkins, though some were 
but hemmed squares of cloth, and the 
little ones had bibs, for Mother wisely 
said they were more easily washed than 
soiled dresses or waists. We had napkin 
rings, too, that Father got in Boston, 
wooden rings, twelve of them, with Scotch 
plaids painted on them so each of us knew 
our napkin and became familiar with the 
Scotch clans. 

In his garden Father introduced to- 
matoes to be used as an article of food, 
though hitherto the love apples, as they 
were called, were considered poisonous. 
And sparrow grass, as asparagus was 
known, was also one of our favorite arti- 
cles of food, but it had been used hither- 
to as an ornament for decorating mantels 
or filling empty fireplaces in summer with 
its feathery sprays studded with tiny red 
berries. Father’s currant and gooseberry 
bushes were “sights for sore eyes” as 
our neighbors said, and his squashes and 
pumpkins were the biggest in the coun- 
try. One enormous pumpkin had been 
fostered by making incisions in the stem 
and feeding it with milk from pans placed 
beneath. He was always trying new ex- 
periments and once he bored holes in a 
barrel, filled it with rich earth, and plant- 
ed strawberry plants in each hole. An- 
other barrel was planted with cucumbers, 
and they were marvels of beauty set on 
posts covered with luxuriant foliage, with 
ruby berries and emerald “‘cukes” hang- 
ing like jewels among lush green leaves. 
A big, round cheese box was planted with 
radish seed long before spring and gave 
us early radishes; when any were taken 
from it, seeds were dropped into their 
places so the radish crop never failed. 
The old orchard was improved by the 
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addition of Astrachans and Spitzenburgs 
to our old Baldwins, Porters, and Rus- 
sets. Father delighted in flowers and 
somehow managed them so colors never 
“swore at one another,” as he said. Pur- 
ple and white lilacs guarded our front 
and back gates, and long beds ran along 
the paths that encircled our house. Along 
the front path were shrubs rare in that lo- 
cality—Japanese quince, flowering al- 
mond, spiraea, syringa, bridal wreath, 
and a strange Chinese bush with yellow 
bell-shaped flowers. In the back yard 
were Mother’s favorites—cinnamon and 
damask roses, clove pinks and forget-me- 
nots, pansies and marigolds—while on 
the back porch were morning glories and 
nasturtiums. Mother’s herb bed ran along 
the back path filled with sweet marjoram, 
summer savory, and lavender (how I 
loved to con over those names and smell 
the pungent fragrance). Beyond these 
were others not so sweet—sage, penny- 
royal, and elecampane, and still farther 
beyond were wormwood, boneset, and 
catnip, and it was a circus to see half a 
dozen cats and old ‘Tabby roll and tum- 
ble in the catnip bed, acting like crazy or 
tipsy things unbefitting the age and dig- 
nity of ‘Tabby. 

In Kim’s store the shot that opened 
the Civil War echoed with startling ef- 
fect, and around the pot-bellied stove 
there raged furious though verbal battles 
against “those tarnul Dod-blarsted reb- 
els.”’ But there came also a better under- 
standing and new loyalty to that general- 
ly despised and opposed “landlubber”’ 
President Abraham Lincoln. 

“In course he h’ain’t nuthin’ but ur 
landlubber,” stormed Skipper Hash. “He 
naar knowed nuthin’ urbout ther sea, 
naar sniffed ur salt breeze, nur seed ther 
ocean ontil he kim ter the White House, 
but he’s ur right smart fellur an’ I’m go- 
ing ter stand up fur him. I only wish I 
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could show him how ter fight this air 
The onliest way to fight them cussed 
rebels is frum the sea. Attack ’em from 
ther ocean, blockade their sea ports, thet’s 
ther onliest way ter make them pizen 
sneaks behave, ther onliest way ter pre- 
sarve ther Union, ter fight this blamed 
r finish.” 

Very soon there were no able-bodied 
men left in Mackerel Cove, and only de- 
crepit or old men gathered in Kim’s store 
to hear the news and debate political 
Father grieved that he 
by the stuff’? while others joined 
the fr ay. He had paid for two substitutes 
and had stood valiantly back of every 
home movement; his only brother Ezra 
had enlisted while he contributed gener- 


War. 


War ter u 


questions. **must 


tarry 


ously to needed funds. But many were 


dependent upon him—his father, Moth-- 


er’s mother, all his little ones, and many 
others in the Cove who looked to him for 
His store be- 
for all information con- 
cerning the war and those who had gone 
from the Cove. It was there that tidings 
came of those who were in Southern pris- 


the very necessities of life. 


Came a center 


ons, those wounded, and those who were 
dead. It was Father’s place to give out 
such news to the fearful ones 
and to provide also for the many left des- 
titute; he was doing his part and doing it 


without money and without price. 


anxious, 


The old sea dogs, or sea lions as he 
called them, fought vicariously every bat- 
tle, exulted over every victory, mourned 
over defeats, cheered over favorite com- 
manders and planned numerous maneu- 


vers that might have won victory and 
ended the war if the “Head Ones” could 


only have known them. They were unan- 
imous in declaring that the war could 
have been won if carried on from the 

They cited all the sea fights they had 
been engaged in, the fierce conflicts with 
British privateers, Malay pirates, canni- 
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bals and savages, 


and especially the, 
prated about the War of 1812 
most of them had been eng 

they rejoiced when Capt. David D. Por- 
ter was given command of the steam frig- 


in which 


How 


raged. 


ate Powhattan, and finally was put in 
command of the United States naval 
fleet. 

“Shiver my timbers!” ejaculated Skip- 
per Hash. “Thet air Dave Porter must 
be ur chip offen ther old block. I shipped 
* his Dad on ther old frig- 
Salem in 1812. Ther Es- 
war fust and ther best frigate 
built in an’ frum keel ter truck 
she war made from ther best timber in 
Essex County. 
dred and thirty foot long, an’ her masts 
war fitted up in Cap’en Jonathan Harri- 
loft nigh Salem Common. 
Her cordage war made, cables and all, in 
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ez cabin boy wi 
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ther 

Salem, 
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Her keel war over a hun- 


5 ° ° , 
den’s riggin 


three rope walks in Salem and Beverly. 
Her woven from the best duck, 
war made in Dan’el Rust’s fact’ry on 
Broad Street, an’ her timbers outer they 
bes’ white oaks grown in Essex County. 


sails, 


When her hemp cordage war all done, 
ther huge cables war kerried deown ter 
ther shipyard on ther shoulders uv ur 
hundred men, led by fife and drum, fur 
all ther world jes like ur Lection purade. 
I kin show yer right neow ther Notiss ez 
kim out in ther Salem Gazette callin’ on 
all Sons uv Liberty ter build her.” 

From his old calfskin wallet he drew 
a tattered, age-yellowed paper which was 
read reverently by them all. 


‘Take Notice! 

To the Sons of Freedom and all Lovers 
of Liberty and your Country: Step for- 
ward and give your assistance in building 

i frigate to oppose French and English 
adits and piracy. Let every man who 
owns a white oak tree be ambitious to be 
foremost in hewing down the timber, and 
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hurrying it to Salem, where this notable 
ship will be so fabricated to maintain our 
rights upon the sea and make the name 
of America respected among the nations 
of the world. Four trees are wanted for 
the keel which will be 146 feet in length, 
and hew to 16 inches square. 

Signed by Enos Briggs, Builder. 


~~ 


So hearty was the response that within 
four weeks another notice was issued to 
stop the timber from being brought in. 
The Essex was large for that time, being 
$50 tons, a three-master with unusual 
spread of canvas. 

“In them times life at sea war ur con- 
tinool hazard uv death,” continued Skip- 
per Hash. “Hit war ur fight continool 
frum ther Bahama Keys ter ther South 
Sea Islands. But Cap’en Porter went af- 
ter them blarsted Britishers; he cap- 
tured ther big Man-uv-War A/ert, guns 
an’ all, an’ brung her inter Salem port. 
He tuck captive ur lot uy Merchantmen, 
and rich prizes they were. Ther next year 
he combed ther Pacific and swept it clean 
uv Britishers. But in Valparaiso the Es- 
sex met her match, wi two British men- 
of-war, ther Phoebe and ther Alert. But 
it war only arter ur long desprit fight she 
gi’ in. Then we hed ter git back hum as 
best we could. Cap’en Porter war made 
Commander of the United States Navy 
arter thet, and in 1519 he war sent ter 
Constantinople in Turkey as Charge 
(affaires, what air thet means. In 1839 
he war made Minister to ‘Turkey, tho’ 
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ter my mind he war ur heap better sea 
cap’en then ur minister, an’ could man- 
age a ship lots better than he could preach, 
but I war fust mate on ther ship thet took 
him ter Turkey an’ so I seen him urgin’ 
an’ hed many ur gab wi’ him spinning sea 
yarns. His boy war wi’ him then, this 
yere Davey Porter, a young man and a 
Middy frum Annapolis on leave uv ab- 
sence. An’ neow, ter think uv thet air 
boy being in this yere war, Cap’en uv 
ther Powhattan and Commander uv ther 
fleet, a Rear Admirul!” | 

Skipper Hash’s emotions got the better 
of him, and his voice grew husky as he 
turned away to wipe the “‘salt water from 
his eyes.” The old man did not seem old 
but rather ageless, his lank, lean, wiry 
frame still tough and strong. His weath- 
er-beaten face was furrowed with the 
winds from the “four corners of the 
earth,” his skin wrinkled by the brine 
from the seven seas, yet from deep sock- 
ets his sea-blue eyes shone with unflag- 
ging courage and zest. In him were em- 
bodied the hopes, dreams, aspirations, and 
accomplishments of generations of lusty 
seamen. Through his tales of the past I 
visioned far into another century, real- 
ized lives that had gone before, that had 
suffered and fought, had left their own 
country for a virgin wilderness and had 
established there, through hardships and 
danger, a new home, a new community, 
a new commonwealth, a new nation, a 
new order of all things. 















































We have been glad to hear from Rev. 
Robert G. Armstrong of the almost 
town-wide restoration project at Leba- 
non, Connecticut, and of the nearly com- 
pleted restoration of the Meeting House, 
famous for its beauty as well as for its 
Mr. Armstrong 
writes: “The interior of the Meeting 
House is now completed except for the 
pews in the galleries which we shall not 


historic associations. 


install until we have a parish house. We 
need the space for our church school. ‘The 
box and pen pews, the pegged floors, the 
hand carving, the graceful high pulpit 
backed by the palladian window, all are 
just as John Trumbull designed them. 
“Our next move is to erect the steeple. 
‘That is going to be the hard job but one 
that ought to be done. Some money has 
been given towards it but we shall need 
some twenty thousand dollars more.” 


Antiquarian Sea-Voyage: Mr. Elmer 
Keith, an authority on early architecture, 
sends us news’ from Connecticut of the 
approaching voyage of the Dudley-Buck- 
ingham House, from Old Saybrook to 
the grounds of the Marine Museum at 
Mystic. ‘This removal was necessitated by 
state highway developments and is being 


handled by a towing company which will 
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take the house off its old foundation, put 
it on barges, carry it by sea, and place it 
on the new foundation prepared for it. 
Mr. Keith says that two things make the 
house significant: “One, that it has one 
of the best seventeenth-century rooms in 
Connecticut; and second, that this room 
is associated by tradition with Yale Uni- 
versity. It may well have come from the 
home of the Rev. ‘Thomas Buckingham, 
Samuel’s progenitor, where it is_ said 
the first commencement was held. The 
room, at any rate, is all sheathed in shad- 
ow moulding, and is one of only two in 
this state.” 


From a reply to the question published 
in our last issue concerning A New Eng- 
land Foundling, Goshen hardhack: “The 
description made me think of the shrub- 
by cinquefoil, Potentilla fruticosa.” 

“T know of some fields to the west of here 
where it has taken over, and Schuyler 
Mathews says ‘It is a troublesome weed 
in New York, western Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and parts of the West. Swamps 
and wet places.” Also—‘the bark is in- 


clined to peel off in shreds.’ ”’ 


MARY PARDEE ALLISON 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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Houses Owned by the 


Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection. Numbers in parentheses indicate order of acquisi- 
tion by the Society during William Sumner Appleton’s term of ofhce as Corresponding Secretary. 


MAINE 





LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, Kittery Point, Maine. 4 m. from Ports- 
mouth: 61 m. from Boston. Among the most interesting mansions along 
our northern coast. Built by the widowed Lady Pepperrell in 1760 to be 
near her daughter, who lived in the Sparhawk House, still standing 
nearby. Gift to the Society in 1942, beautifully furnished. Open week- 
days 10 to 5, June 15 to September 16. Admission 50 cents. (45) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 33, p. 45. 











HAMILTON HOUSE, South Berwick, Maine. Off Route 103, 12% m. 
trom Portsmouth; 71 m. from Boston. Built ca. 1770 by Col. Jonathan 
Hamilton. Many scenes in Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Tory Lover took 
place here. Fine Federal house in beautiful riverbank and garden set- 
ting, furnished with antiques. Open Tuesdays through Saturdays 11 to 
>; Sundays 2 to 5, June 19 to September 24. Admission 55 cents. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 41. p. 5. 





JEWETT MEMORIAL, South Berwick, Maine. 72 m. from Boston, via 
Portsmouth and Eliot. Built in 1774 by John Haggins. The birthplace of 
Sarah Orne Jewett, authoress. Fine interiors, furnished with antique 
furniture. Open weekdays 10 to 5, June 19 to September 22. Admission 
25 cents. (25) 


See Old-Time New England, Vol. 22, p. 192. 








DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, Standish, Maine. 82 m. from Boston: 
17 m. from Portland. Built by Benjamin Titcomb in 1789, later the par- 
sonage of Rev. Mr. Gould and since 1796, the home of the Marrett familv. 
A representative farmstead of the region and period with a garden at the 
east of the Louse (presently to be renovated) copied by Miss Caroline 
Marrett from an old Salem garden. Open to members only by appointment 
vith Miss Sarah Lilley, in residence. (48) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 36, p. 25. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





BAR hR ETT HOUSE (Forest Hail). Vain Street, New Ipswich, N H. 
66 m. trom Boston. Built for Charles Barrett, Jr., in 1800. Impressive 

















mansion with ballroom on third floor; exhibiting some family portraits, 

turniture and period furnishings. Open Tuesdays through Fridays 11 

to 5; Saturdays 11 to 1, June 23 to Octover 13. Admission 25 cents. 
See Old-Time New Enaland, Vol. 40, p. 122. 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 





“BLEAKHOUSE,” Peterborough, N. H. 67 m. from Boston. Built by 
John White in 1770-1790. One mile to the south of the town on the Wilton 


Road. Contains some interesting restored wall stencilling. Open as cuest 
house the vear round. (33) 











JACKSON HOUSE, Portsmouth, N. H. 60 m. from Boston (the house 
is located on Jackson Hill St. on “Christian Shore,’’ 4% mile trom the 
railroad station, just off the road to Dover). Built ca. 1664, by Richard 
Jackson and supposed to be the oldest house in Portsmouth. A picturesque 
house of great structural interest, with early end and lean-to additions. 
Open weekdays 11 to 5, June 1 to October 13. Admission 25 cents (a1) 


See Old-] ine Ne ve Wy Enalas d, Vol. 15, Pp. 25 








GOV. JOHN LANGDON MANSION MEMORIAL, Pleasant St., 
Ports) th, N. H. 60 m. trom Boston. Built 1784. Famous house, no 
table interior with staircase, woodwork and period furnishings of distin- 
ruished beauty; lovely garden setfing. Open Fridays and Saturdays 2 t 


~ 
trom June to September - Admission 50 cents. (54) 





MASSACHUSETTS 





HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, cor. Cambridge and Lynde Streets, 
Boston. Built 1705. by Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, Member of 
Congress, Mayor of Boston and U. S. Senator. The house, possibly de- 
signed by Bulfinch, is now the Heagiquarters of the Society. At the rear 
is the historical New England museum of the Society, with collections of 
costumes, glass, ceramics, silver, pewter, ship models, Shaker objects, 
painted ware, etc. Open weekdays 9 to 4:45. Closed Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. Admission 25 cents. (6) 

See Bulietin, No. 16, p. 1; Old-Time New England, Vol. 29, p. 21. 





North 0 f Boston 


ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, located between Amesbury and 
Salisbury, Mass., north of Route 110. 41 m. from Boston by Newbury- 
port. Built in 1785. The finest and best preserved example of an old Meet- 
inghovse in Massachusetts. Services will be held four Sundays in sum- 
mer becinning middle July. Open to visitors at other times, key at Mrs 
Georze Collins’ house across the street. (43) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 32, p. 107. 
































Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
North of Boston (continued ) 

REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 149 Pine St., Danvers, Mass. 19 m. from 
by Boston (the house is off Pine St., near the Tapleyville railroad station). 
on Built in 1678 by Francis Nurse, whose wife Rebecca was hanged as a 
est witch in 1692, during the Salem witchcraft delusion. The house has been 

restored and is equipped with interesting furnishings of its period. Open 

weekdays to to 5 during summer months; other times by appointment. 

Voluntary contributions. 17) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. go. 

SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 166 High Street, Danversport, Mass. 

». trom Boston (leave Old Bay road at Salem: State road from Salem 

to Lawrence passes the door; leave Newburyport Turnpike at State Hos- 

or Insane). Built of brick in 1810 by Samuel Fowler; in original 

condition with much good trim and several interesting wallpapers. Furni- 

ture, china and some pewter on display. Open Wednesdays 3 to 5; Satur 

+ 10 to 5; other times by appointment. Voluntary contributions. (2) 

See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 1. 
St. “BEAU PORT.” Eastern Point Boulevard, Gloucester, Mass. 37 m. from 
no Boston. This fascinating arrangement of 40 rooms, overlooking Glouces- 
tin- ter Harbor, may be seen very nearly as built. It contains Colonial frag- 
2 to ments, furnishings, paintings, prints, early books, local documents, china, 
class, pine and hardwood pieces, lighting fixtures, etc., etc. Open weekdays, 
except Saturdays, for guided tours at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 
through September. Closed Sundays and holidays. Admission $1.00; 

children so cents. (44) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 33, p. 44. 
EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
26 m. from Boston, at eastern end of Green Street Bridge. Claimed to 
ive been built before 1648 by Thomas Emerson. Two-story house with 
narrow overhang in front. Remodelled interior. Open daily 2 to 6, ex- 
4: | pt Friday, the year round. Voluntary contributions. (21) 
| See Old-Time New England, Vol. 21, p. 47. 
LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East St., Ipswich, Mass. 26 m. 
from Boston. Exhibits in structure and contents the home of a New Eng- 
land sea captain. Bequeathed to Society in 1947. Open Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays 10 to 5, June through September. Voluntary con- 
tributions. (58) 
Bs PREST¢ IN-FOSTER HOUSE, 6 Water St., Ipswich, Mass. 26 m. from 
Saat, Boston. Built ca. 1640. Mainly structural interest. Open daily 1o to 5, 
except Monday, the year round. Voluntary contributions. (47) 
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North of Boston (continued ) 


HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, 181 Washington Street, Marblehead, 
Mass. 17 m. from Boston. The gift in 1944 of Mrs. Sarah E. Parker, in 
memory of the late Rev. Robert Parker. Built by Robert Hooper, before 
the Revolution, it is a fine example of a merchant’s dwelling of the period, 
including his Counting room and supply storage for his fishermen. The 
rear terraces overlook a modern garden. Will be open in 1952. (49) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 36, p. 25. 








PETER TUFTS HOUSE, 350 Riverside Ave. near Spring St., Med- 
ford, Mass. 5 m. from Boston. Take first left after crossing the Welling- 
ton Bridge, on the Northern Artery. Built by Capt. Peter Tufts about 
1678. Two-story brick house with steep gambrel roof. Superb oak beanis 
exposed in interior. Part of staircase is original. Open at reasonalle hours 
upon application the year round. Voluntary contributions. (22) 





TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, 14 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. 
from Bcston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and go 4 m. 
Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. The ell of the house is 
supposed to have been built about 1651. Former home of Joshua Coffin, 
historian of Newbury. In 1735, according to tradition, the centenary of 
the town was celebrated before this house. Open Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays 2 to 5, June through September. Admission 25 cents. (19) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 20, P. 3; Vol. 27. Pp. O9; Vol. 40, p. 180 








SHORT HOUSE, 33 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. from Boston. 
On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight ahead at traffic 
circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and go 4 m. Old Bay State 
road from Ipswich passes the door. Two-story, wooden house, both ends 
of brick, built after 1732; fine entrance doorway, much panelled woodwork 
in interior, all very ~early in original condition. Open weekdays 10 to 5 
June through September. Sundays by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 
(16) 








SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, 4 and 6 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m 
from Boston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at trafhe light and go 34 m. 
Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. One-room house of twe 
floors, built before 1670 by Stephen Swett; hewn overhang at southern 
end (original front). Additions at various dates. Hall fireplace 10 ft. 2! 
ins. wide; much old sheathing; first newspaper in Newbury printed here; 
later a tavern. Partly used as tea room. Open weekdays and Sundays, 
March 1:&th through Christmas. Closed Saturdays and Mondays. (1) 
See Bulletin, No. 4. p 














BRADBURY-SPAULDING HOUSE, 28 Green Street, Newburyport, 
Mass. 39 m. from Boston. A sturdy gambrel roofed mansion of about 
1788-1791, exhibiting some furniture, paintings and prints. At one time 
the home of Dr. Spaulding, pastor of the **Whitefield Church.”’ and the 
rendezvous of many New England authors, including Gail Hamilton, Celia 
Thaxter, Margaret Deland and John Greenleaf Whittier. The Garden be 
tween the house and the adjoining churchyard retains much of its box pat- 
terned layout. Open Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays ic to 5, June 
through September. Other times by appointment. Voluntary contribu- 








tions, (46) 


See Old Time N ex } i sland, Vol. 34, DPD. O 
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Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


North of Boston (continued ) 





CHAPLIN-CLARK HOUSE, Bradfcerd St., Rowley, Mass. 35 m. from 
Boston, about half-way between the Newburyport Turnpike (turn off at 
the *‘Four Corners’’) and the Old Bay road (turn off 4% mile from Rowley 
Common). Built ca. 1671, by Joseph Chaplin, and is the oldest house now 
standing in Rowley. House embedded in the hillside, cellar at one end on 
first floor, lean-to roof, and two overhangs at one end. Open by appoint- 
ment. Voluntary contributions. (13) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 16, p. 908. 





THOMAS WOODBRIDGE HOUSE, 48 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass. 17 
m. from Boston. The gift in 1938 of admirers of the work of Samuel 
McIntire, architect of the house in 1810. Entrance porch, a mantlepiece 

finish in one room had been removed, but all except the porch have 
heen restored. Lower floor rooms are open to inspection, being occupied by 
a dealer in antiques. Upper stories are used by the Society for storage. 

















“SCOTCH”’-BOARDMAN HOUSE, Howard St., Saugus, Mass. 8 m. 
from Boston (leave Newburyport Turnpike at crossing of Saugus and 
Melrose street railway and follow tracks toward Melrose). Built in 1651 
to house Scotch prisoners captured at the battle of Dunbar and brought 
to New England to work in the Saugus Iron Works. One of the best ex- 
amples of 17th-century houses remaining in New England; but little 
altered; lean-to, overhanging second story; early staircase and much origi- 
nal sheathing and sponge painting. Apply to custodian for admission, 
June through September. Admission 15 cents. (4) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 167 


i 





South of Boston 


TACOBS FARMHOUSE, Cor. Main St. (Route 123) and Jacob’s Lane, 
, Norwell, Mass. 22 m. from B 


Assinipp soston, by Route 3. This extensive 
farm property, with a large house of 1726, with later additions, a shed, 
barn and stable, was bequeathed to the Society in 1941. The furnishings of 
the house gradually are being assembled. Fine collection of fire apparatus 
from 1760 to early 1900's in barns. Open Mondays and Thursdays 2 to 5, 
June through September. Voluntary contributions. (42) 














CROCKER HOUSE, Main Street, Barnstable, Mass. 73 m. trom Bos- 
ton. Two-story pitch-roof wooden house built about 1754, bequeathed to 
the Society with endowment. Furnished with much antique furniture. 
Open Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 10 to 5, June 1 to October 13. 


Admission 25 cents. (15) 





§ y4 
SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre, Mass. 25 m. from ee 4 
joston. After passing Queen Anne Corner, on the direct road to Plym- A 
outh, take the first right-hand road. Originally a one-room house built é 
about 1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by “Drummer” Samuel Stetson 
to its present size. Now carefully restored, with one room as a Briggs 
family memorial. Open weekdays 10 to 5, the year round. Voluntary 
(18) 


Eg 












contributions. 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. 91. 
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South of Boston (continued ) 


SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, North St., Hingham, Mass. 19 m. trom 
Boston. Built ca. 1741, with later additions at the back. Oldest hous 
standing on original Lincoln farm in town. Gift to the Society in 1946. 
Two rooms as Lincoln family memorial. Open Mondays 2 to 5. Voluntary 
contributions. (51) 





a 


_ 


COL. JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 20 Muirhead Street, Woilas 
Ouincy, Mass. 9 m. from Boston. Turn off shore boulevard at Bromfiel 
Street, or off Hancock Street at Beach Street. Built 1770 by Col. Jos: 
Quincy. Given the Society in 1937. Open Tuesdays through Frid 
11 to 5, May to October 13. Admission 25 cents. (36) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p 














COL. JOHN THACHER HOUSE, Yarmouthport, Mass. 76 m. trom 
Boston, corner of King’s Highway and Thacher Lane. The nucleus of 
this house was built about 1680. Gift of a member in 1929. Open weekdays 
10 to 5, June through October. Admission 25 cents. (20 














WINSLOW CROCKER HOUSE, Yarmouthport, Mass. 76 m. from 
Boston. Built about the middle of the 18th century at West Barnstable, 
Mass. Taken down and re-erected in 1934-1935 on land adjoining the C 
John Thacher House. Two and a half story wooden house. Appropriately 
furnished. Open only by appointment. Voluntary contributions. (32) 








West of Boston 


COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, 21 Linnacan St., Cambridac, 
Mass. 3 m. from Boston; 1 m. from Harvard Square; to left of Massa- 
chusetts Ave. (which leads to Lexington). Lean-to house built ca. 1657, 
by John Cooper, deacon of the First Church in Cambridge. West end added 
later. Partly restored; pilastered chimney top; fine house of its period, 
with some early furniture. Open Thursdays 2 to 5, the year round. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. (3) 

See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 10; No. 7, p. 1. 








COLTON HOUSE, 787 Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow, Mass. About 
5 m. south of Springfield. Built 1734 by Captain Simon Colton. Two and a 
half-story house. Let to tenants. Not open to visitors. (31) 
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Vest of Boston continued 


MERRELL’S TAVERN, South Lee, Mass. 10 m. south of Pittsfield; 
14% m. from Stockbridge. An old hostelry of about 1760, with a third story 
sallroom, added about 1830-1835, above the earlier brick structure, with 
its nineteenth-century Tap-room and Bar. Local Tavern equipment and 
furnishings. The locations of former adjacent out-buildings are preserved 
by the retention of their foundations. Expected to be open Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons, from mid-luly to September. Voluntary contribu- 
tions. (50) 


ALEXANDER HOUSE, 284 State Street, Sprinaficld, Mass. Built 1811 
for Colonel James Byers from designs by Asher Benjamin; sold in 1825 
to Colonel Israel Trask and in 1858 to Henry Alexander, Jr. Presented 
to the Society in 1939. Open weekdays upon application, the year round. 
(29) See Old-Time New Enaland, Vol. 30, p. 35. 











CONANT HOUSE, Old Mansion. Townsend Harbor. Mass. 45 m. trom 


burg road, too vards from State road between Grotot 


foston, on Lunen 
and Townsend; left turn ™% mile after entering Townsend Harbor from 
Groton. Begun about 1720 by John Conant; later enlarged as a tavern. 
Karly sheathing, examples of stenciled dado, hinged partition between 
parlors. Privately owned and occupied, but the Society owns the rever- 
sion. Admission only by arrangement with the owner. Address: Old 
Mansion, Townsend Harbor, Mass (9) 

See Old-Time New I-ngland, Vol. 12. p. 164. 





SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. 
trom Boston on the Lunenburg road. Built about 1845. May be open at 
reasonable hours upon application, from June to October. (34) 








SPAULDING GRIST MILL, Jownsend Harbor, Mass. 453 m. from 
Boston; on the Lunenburg road, built about 1840. The old stones are still 
in place. The two-story ell, built at a later date, is now used as a museum 
tor the larger household and farm implements. Open under same arrange- 
ments as Cooperage Shop. (24) 





ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, 562 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 
6 m. from Boston (about three-quarters of a mile beyond Watertown 
Square on road towards Waltham). Built ca. 1698 by Abraham Browne, 
Jr. One-room house of two floors (later enlarged) with one of 2 original 
3-part casement window frame known in New England. House restored 
and occupied by a custodian. Open weekdays 2 to 5, the year round. 
Voluntary contributions. (10) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 11, p. 24; Vol. 30, p. 67. 
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sion 25 cents. (53) 





ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, Lincoln, R. J]. 38 m. from Boston (leave 
Boston-Providence State road, Highland Ave., So. Attleboro, and go 
through Valley Falls). Built ca. 1687, by Eleazer Arnold. A stone-end 
house with the best preserved stone chimney, with pilastered top, remain- 
ing in Rhode Island. Partly restored. Hall fireplace (stone) is 10 feet, 9 
inches wide. Will be reopened upon completion of major restoration proj- 
ect. (7) See Bulletin, No. 19, p. 1; also No. 20, p. 4. 














CONNECTICUT 


SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, 112 West Main St., Branford, Conn. 
140 m. from Boston, 4 m. from New Haven. Built ca. 1680, restored by 
J. Frederick Kelly. Bequeathed to the Society in 1947. Let to tenants. 
Open only to members by appointment and presentation of membership 
cards. (56) 


RHODE ISLAND 


CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, 328 George Waterman Road, Johnston, 
R. I. 47 m. from Boston. 4 m. from Providence. Built ca. 1680, authenti- 
cally restored under direction of Mr. Norman M. Isham in 1938. Gift to 
the Society in 1947. Open at reasonable hours upon application. Admis 

















MAW DSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN HOUSE, Spring S:? 
corner John St., Newport, R. I. Center built about 1700. Front added 
about 1747 by Capt. John Mawdsley. Two story, hip roof wooden house. 
Parlor panelled throughout; an interesting old staircase. Temporarily 
closed to visitors because of illness of custodian. (35) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p. 70. 
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NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 538 North Main Street, Wallinaford, 
Conn. 24 m. from Hartford and 15 m. from New Haven. Built in 1672 
and given to the Society in 1939 by Miss Helen E. Royce. Fine example 
of a typical Connecticut Valley lean-to house of the period. The stone 
chimney is a restoration. The furniture, of local Connecticut sources, 1s 
to be rearranged. Miss Royce remains as custodian, and the house is open 
weekdays 9 to 11 and 3 to 5 during July and August. Admission: con- 
tribution toward maintenance. (38) 








In addition the Society is preserving the following houses and buildings which are not open for 
inspection at present: Derby Barn (12), Croade (23), Eastman (26), Squash (28), Lee-Whipple 
(41) and West-Curtis-Ahl (55), and has transferred the Richard Derby House (14) to be part 
of Salem Maritime National Historic Site, and Laws House (5) to Sharon Arts Center. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is contemplated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 
any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned—Framed 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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American highboy of small size. Maple 
frame with walnut tront. Circa 1730. 63% 
inches high, 3g% inches wide, 21 inches 
deep. Veneers of 3 lower drawers restored 
em pieces of contemporary date, $1250. 





Offered subject to prior sale 
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CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
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BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 




















WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
§ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





Early American 


PAINTINGS 


bought aud sold 
— 


WILLIAM A. JEFFERY 
34 LaGrange St., Boston 


2 WANTED «=< 
examples of 
woodcarving and other 
early American 


arts and crafts 


Please write prices and details to 
The Old Store on the Harbor 


Mary Attis, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 
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their patronage 


Help them with yours 
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Old-Time New England 
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oo NOTICE ao 


We beg to announce that OLp-T1ME New Enc tanp has on filea 
carefully compiled catalogue of all articles published since the 
founding of the bulletin. These are cross-indexed according to 
Subject as well as Author, and comprise about 1900 titles. This 


catalogue is the work of the Society’s friend of long standing, 
Miss Elizabeth V. Morrison. 


The articles, to which the file refers, are illustrated, and in- 
clude a varied wealth of material both historical, and concern- 
ing antiquities. O/d copies of the issues containing these subjects 
are generally available for sale at single copy prices. 


The New Enctanp Museum, connected with our Head- 
quarters, contains many special collections, including the famous 
Stebbins Collection of Maritime Photographs, a Shaker col- 
lection of utensils and furniture, a notable group of dollhouses, 
dolls, toys, and games, the Waring Collection of early stencils, 
a large collection of stereoscopic views filed geographically 
and instructive in the costumes, interiors, and manners of their 
day; and many other special collections too numerous to name. 
This materia! offers detailed information of value to teachers, 
collectors, antiquarians, illustrators, and authors. 


Members of the Society will please be reminded that they are 
invited to make use of our Museum, Catalogue, and Files; and 
to non-members, it is suggested that the Associate Membership 
fee of $3.00 per annum will entitle them to enjoy these oppor- 
tunities for research. 


Inquiries concerning the above may be addressed to Miss E. Flor- 
ence Addison (who is in charge of research and study), at The New 
England Museum, The Harrison Gray Otis House, 141 Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston 1 4, Massachusetts. 














The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine 








